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ABSTRACT 

Prepared the General Accounting Office ( 
document is a report to Conc»ress on the maior factors inhib 
expansion of the School Breakfast Program. Based on informa 
gathered at federal, state, and local ditstrict levels the f 
were identified by the GAO as the major factors retarding e 
cf the program: (1) many parents and schcol administrators 
that servinci breakfast is the parents' responsibility; (2» 
(esoecially at the secondary school level) have not accepte 
breakfast prooram as readily as the lunch prooram; (3) oper 
cost problems, such as bus and class schedules, food prepar 
serving facilities, and lack of fund«5 for program supervisi 
apparent; .(U) promotion has played a limited role in expans 
program: aiid. (5) little has been done to inform parents abo 
program. The GAO recommends that 
parents and school officials are 
assistance is available ar.d that 
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Expansion of the Department of Agriculture's 
School Breakfast Program depends largely on how 
local people and school officials view the program 
and the extent of support they are wiJIirg to give. 
Disagreement exists on whether a prograni i« needed 
in particular schools and on the role of the family 
versus the schools in providing breakfast. 

The lack of information on the nutritional status 
of children makes it impracticable to determine 
where a specific nutritional assistance program like 
the School Breakfast Program might be needed or 
not needed. Until such nutritional determinations 
of need can be r^^ade, a Federal mandate of tlie 
breakfast program -as has been advocated by sonr>e 
in the past -seems inappropriate, especially since 
other Federal programs provide nutritional assist- 
ance to children and others. 

G AO believes that steps should be taken to ensure 
that parents and school officials are aware of the 
program and the financial assistance availabte and 
that communities have a voice in decisions to pro 
fSj vido or not provide a breakfast program in their 
^ ]r school district. Where support for a breakfast pro- 
graf" exists, operational and ailministrative prob 
iems seem solvable, but local financial problesms 
pa?^ are more difficult to resolve. 
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To the President of tlie Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of\ Representatives 

This report discusses the slow expansion of the School 
Breakfast Program, efforts by the Congress and the Department 
of Agriculture to expand it, and the factors impeding its 
faster growth. Tho report recommends that the Secretary of 
Agriculture take several actions to increase program partici- 
pation and improve nutritional status of school children. 

This report is the second and final phase of our re- 
sponse to the January 19, 1978, request of Senators Stennis 
and Talmadge, the former Senator Eastland, and the late 
Senatoi: Allen. The first report, "Formulated Grain-Fruit 
Products: Proposed Restrictions On Use In School Breakfast 
Program Should Ee Reevaluated" {CED-79-12), was issued on 
December 26, 1978. 

We' are sending copies of this report to Senators Stennis 
and Talmadge; the Director, Office of Management and Budget; 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. 




Comptroller General 
of the United States 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S • 
REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 



MAJOR FACTORS INHIBIT 
EXPANSION OF THE SCHOOL 
BREAKFAST PROGRAM 



DIGEST 

In fiscal year 1979, the Federal Government 
contributed about $218 million to breakfast 
programs operating in about ono-fourth of the 
Nation's schools; these 29,876 schools served 
about 554 million breakfasts. The fiscal year 
1979 breakfast program was about 27 percent 
larger than the X977 program, but the' breakfast 
program has not grown as quickly as the 
Congress anticipated. Expansion has been ham- 
pered by 

— local attitudes toward the program and 
perceptions of local needs and responsi- 
bilities; 

— program costs that exceed maximum Federal 
reimbursement ; 

— low participation, especially among 
teenagers ; 

— operating problems; and 

— insufficient and/or misdirected promotion 
efforts . 

Because of slow expansion, legislation was 
proposed in 1978 to require schools to provide 
breakfast programs if 50 percent of their stu- 
dents were eligible for free or reduced-price 
moals. however, the Congress rejected this 
approach and instead decided to encourage ex- 
pansion by providing additional financial as- 
sistance and by reaffirming its position that, 
programs should be made available in all 
schools where needed to provide adequate nutri- 
tion to students. (See p. 6.) GAO's review 
supports this basic policy of a voluntary pro» 
gram and suggests that it be continued and 
encouraged . 



T«»r Shf t. Upon r«mov^t, the roport 
cpvcr date should be noted hereon. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF NEED AFFECT 
PROGRAM GROWTH 

Expansion of the breakfast prograrr^^depends 
largely on how local people ajid school offi- 
cials view the program and their willingness 
to support it= (See p. 8.) While most people 
agree that a good breakfast is important to 
a child's nutritional well-being, many disagree 
on the role of the family versus the school in 
providing children the opportunity to eat 
breakfast. (See p. 5.) 

Program advocates believe the program is 
needed in many schools because low-income fam- 
ilies cannot afford to feed their children, 
som^ working mothers leave home too early to 
prepare a proper breakfast for their children, 
and other children skip breakfast, because they 
are unaware of its benefits. Other?? believe, 
however, that breakfast programs are not 
needed in their schools because serving break- 
fast is the parents' responsibility which, 
where necessary, is adequately supported by 
Federal programs such as food stamps and aid 
to families with dependent children. (See 
p. 5.) 

» 

Some districts GAG visited had not initiated 
breakfast programs because they believe the 
schools' primary function — educating children — 
is weakened when they are burdened with 
what they regard as the duties of parents and 
other family members. (See p. 12.) The pro- 
gram has grown where State legislatures, school 
administrators, and parents believe the program 
improves student attitudes and provides in- 
CL'eased energy and motivation for learning. 
(See p. 8.) In some locations, advocacy giroups 
have been instrumental in convincing parents 
and local authorities of the need for breakfast 
programs. (See p. 3 4.) 

Several States have laws requiring certain 
schools to operate breakfast programs. 
These laws have resulted in programs being 
started in some schools that might otherwise 
not have them; however, in £5ome locations they 
also have resulted in serious financial prob- 
lems and in some programs being operated with 
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few students participating. Some States are 
weakening or reconsidering their mandates be- 
cause of the problems encountered. (See 
p. 6. ) 

The program's early legislative background 
directed it toward poor economic areas, but 
more recent ainendments emphasize nutritional 
need. However, many people continue to view 
the program as being primarily for children 
of low-income families and a frequently stated 
reason for a school's not needini^ a program 
was that only a small proportion of such 
children are in the school. (See p. 8.) 

WHICH SCHOOLS NEED BREAKFAST 
PROGRAMS ? 

Although the Congress intended the breakfast 
program to be targeted to the "nutritionally 
needy," no criteria have been developed for 
identifying target students or schools except 
criteria related to family income. With a 
number of different Federal programs. now 
providing food assistance to low-income 
families, it may be inaccurate to presume all 
children ^lom families with incomes below a 
certain level are nutr t ional ly needy or 
that their parents do not feed them breakfast. 

Cn the other hand, changes in food technology 
and students' eating habits are cashing some 
doubt on the assumption that children from 
middle- and upper-income families are well- 
nourished. Also, many students, particularly 
in junior and senior high school Sf choose not 
to participate in available breakfast programs. 
Low participation raises questions about the 
need for a program and may raise costs per 
meal above maximum Federal reimbursement 
levels . 

Present nutritional information systems are 
not adequate for deciding whether students are 
nutritionally needy. Although the Congress 
and the Federal agencies are working towv^rd 
improved infoLTation systems, output from 
these systems is still years away. (See 
p. 9.) 



COST AND OPERATING PftOBLEMS 
INHIBIT EXPANSION 

Financial losses — actual or anticipated — seri- 
ously inhibit program growth. Many local of- 
ficials are reluctant to start bredkfast 
programs or expandl existing ones becanse of 
the additional cost to the local community. 
The cost problem is not easily solved. 

Often school districts lose money on their 
breakfast programs — the costs exceed pro- 
gram income from all sources, including Fed- 
eral reimbursements. Also, most districts 
incur losses on paid breakfasts because they 
believe it is not feasible or desirable to 
charge paying students enough to cover all 
costs the Government does not reimburse. In 
addition, some school districts did not re- 
ceive the maximum allowed Federal reimburse- 
ment because the Department of Agriculture's 
Food and Nutrition Service's regulations had 
been misinterpreted. 

Officials in districts with no breakfast pro- 
gram often cited various operational problems 
that would need to be overcome before a pro- 
gram could be started. These concerned bus 
and class schedules., food preparation and 
serving facilities, and supervision. Except 
where substantial costs are involved, these 
problems do not seem to be major barriers to 
breakfast program expansion because similar 
problems have been overcome in other school 
districts with breakfast programs. (See 
p. 20.) 

BETTER PROMOTION IS NEEDED " • 

The Service's public information program for 
making school administrators and the public 
more aware of the breakfast program has been 
ineffective . 



Little has been done to inform parents about 
the program and to solicit their views. In 
12 districts without programs that GAG visited, 
some parents were aware of the program but 
others were not. 
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Two States not Included in the GAO review 
(Hawaii and Florida) seem to have found effec- 
tive methods for obtaining parents' views on 
whether a program should be started in schools 
their children attend. Both States reported 
expansion of the breakfast 'program as a result. 

About a year ago, the Service began a new ef- 
fort to encourage program expansion. The ef- 
fort consisted of a publicity campaign, special 
technical help to selected States, and grants 
for nutrition education projects. It is too 
early to tell if this effort will be more ef- 
fective, but the Service has recognized the 
need to stay more directly involved in promot- 
ing the program. '(See p. 31.) 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS " ' 

Ihe Congress has declined to impose a Federal 
mandate for school breakfast programs but the.' 
question may be raised again. On the basis 
of GAO's review, it seems that a Federal man- 
date would be inappropriate. Although the 
School Breakfast Program is supposed to be 
targeted to the nutritionally needy, no data 
or criteria have been developed to determine 
which children would be affected. When opera- 
ting costs are a barrieu to growth of the break 
fast prbgram, the problem is not as readily 
solvable as some other operating problems. 
Further, participation in 'ongoing breakfast 
"programs is low in niost cases, even Where size- 
able numbers of students are from low-income 
families . 

GAG believes the Federal role should be one 
of ensuring that parents and school officials 
are aware of the program, its goals, and the 
degree of support offered by the Federal 
Government, and that the community has a voice 
in the decision to provide or not provide a 
breakfast program ^at a particular location. 

GAO also believes that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should require each school district, 
as part of its annual survey to determine which 
students qualify for free or reouced-pr ice 
meals, to find out if parents are interested 
in having their children eat breakfast at 
school. The school districts should consider 
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thesurvey results fco decide whether to start 
a breakfast: program. 

GAO further believes that the Secretary should, 
in consultation with the Secretary of Health 
and human Services, 1^/ require that meaning- 
ful criteria be estaBlished and information 
gathered on the nutritional status of school 
childien to provide a sounder basis for admin- 
istering school food programs. This recommen- 
dation is not new but is ba^sically a restatement 
of recommendations in previous GAO reports and 
testimony b^sfore an appropriations subcommittee. 
Although the Department of Agriculture and the 
former Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare agreed with GAO's earlier recommen- 
dations on the need for nutritional status 
inform«stion to evaluate food assistance pro- 
grams, their efforts to formulate, coordinate, 
and implement a national nutrition intelli- 
gence system have not as yet produced results. 
(See p. 38.) 

AGENCY COMMENTS 

In commenting on a draft <:^f this report, the 
Department of Agriculture did not take a posi- 
tion on GAO's recommendations. The Department 
stated that within the past year the Service's 
policy, planning f and evaluation office had 
taken major steps to fill the research gaps 
regarding the school food programs. The De- 
partment believed GAO had not given sufficient 
recognition to these actions. GAO is aware 
of the Department's ongoing research and 
agrees that the information obtained should 
be useful. These efforts relate to nutri- 
tional impact and focus on how a particular 
program affects nutritional status. GAO also 
believes that more information is needed about 
the collective impact of all food assistance 
programs on the nutritional status of children. 
(See p. 39. ) 

The Department's comments on other specific 
issues and GAO's responses are in appendix I. 



1/Formerly part of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
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INTRODUCTION 

At the request of Senators Talmadge anu Jtennis, former 
Senator Eastland, and the late Senator Allen, we agreed to 
review two phases of the School Breakfast Program. The re- 
port on the first phase — an evaluation of the Department of 
Agriculture's proposal to ban the formulated grain-fruit pro- 
duct and milk breakfast — was issued on December 26, 1978. 1/ 
This report discusses the second phase, a review of the fac- 
tors affecting expansion of the School Breakfast Program. 

The School Breakfast Program, authorized by the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1773), is de- 
signed to safeguard the health and well-being of the Nation's 
children and to encourage consumption of nutritious fooiils. 
The program is administered by the Food and Nutrition Service, 
Department of Agriculture, working through State agencies 
The program operates in 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and American Samoa. The school districts 
assume the responsibility for program operation at the local 
level . 

The program is supported with funds authorized under 
the Child Nutrition Act. State agencies give school dis- 
tricts a fixed amount of Federal funds for each breakfast 
served, with additional payments for breakfasts se"r'ved to 
children who receive a free or reduced-price breakfast 
because their family income is at or below income levels 
established for the progr^im on the basis of percentages of 
the federally determined poverty levels. A school can also 
qualify for further additional payments if it can show severe 
economic need. Such schools are designated "especially 
needy." The Service establishes the rates of payment for 
each ty^e of breakfast on , January 1 and July 1 of each year 
to reflect the Consumer Price Index changes in the cost of 
food . J See app. II. ) 

In fiscal year 1979, the Federal Government contributed 
about $218 million to breakfast programs operating in 29,876 
schools. These scliooJ s served about 554 million breakfasts. 
This amounted to a" 49-percent increase in participating 
i^chools and a 27-percent increase in breakfasts served over 



l/"Formulated Grain-Fruit Products: Proposed Restrictions 
" On Use In^ School Breakfast Program Should Be Reevaluated" 
(CED-79-Xi, Dec. 26, 1978)-. 



fiscal year 1977. As fiscal year 1979 began, about 23 per- 
cent of our Nation's schools were participating in the School 
Breakfast Program. In these schools about 1 of every 4 
students was served broakfast. 
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PROGRAM PERSPECTIV E 

The Congres*^ created the School Breakfast Prograir, be- 
cause of its concern that the nutritional needs of soire 
children were not being met at home. The breakfast program 
has not expanded to as many schoolLj as anticipated because 
3ome people believe the program is not needed at their 
^^schools, some school officials hesitate to tackle operational 
problems . which must be overcome before starting a program, 
and some school districts do not favor the program because 
of cost and administrative problems. 

EXIENT OF PROGRAM EXPAN SION 

The School Breakfast Program has expanded although not 
as much as hoped for. A common yardstick for measuring break- 
fast program growth has been the school lunch program which 
began in 1946. As shown below, the number of school's with 
a lunch program and the number of lunches served far exceed 
breakfast program participation. 



School year ( note a ) 



1976- 77 

1977- 78 



Breakfast program 
Schools Breakfasts 
served 



19,992 
23,467 



(mill ions ) 
396 
441 



Lunch program 
Schools Lunches 
(note a) served 



90,882 
92,297 



(mill ions ) 
4,081 
4,111 



a/As of October each school year. 

Although this measure may have value in determining the ex- 
tent of School Breakfast Program expansion, it may be unreal- 
istic to expect the breakfast program to achieve the lunch 
program's wide acceptance because of the basic differences in 
the operation of these two programs. 

Most schools have a practical need to prov'de a lunch 
program. At lunch time, students already are away from home, 
and many schools do not permit students to leave the school 
area. In many schools, students are long distances away from 
home and do not have the means or time to return home for 
lunch.. For breakfast, however, students are at home and can 
either eat there or on their way to school. Another major 
difference is that the school lunch is designed to provide 
a service to all students while the breakfast program has 
from its inception emphasized f ill .ng a nutritional need of 
students from low-income families. 
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In November 1977, the Pood and Nutrition Service 
mailed questionnaires to 325 schools operating breakfast 
programs and 325 schools not participating in the program. 
The responses from officials of the nonparticipating schools 
showed the following reasons for not having a breakfast pro- 
gram. 



Reasons given for not 
participating 

The breakfast program is not needed 

Breakfast is the parents' responsibility 

Low participation expected 

Busing limits the time available 
for breakfast 

Lack of '.nterest 

Inadequate facilities 

Lack of funds 

School board opposition 

Lack of time 

Lack of support from school 
administration 

Scheduling problems 

No plans for breakfast program 

No information on the program 

Do not know 

Other tesponses 



Number of 
responses 
received 

77 

41 

24 

24 
16 
15 
11 
11 
10 

8 
8 
4 

2 
2 

_11 
a/ 2 64 



Percent 
29 
15 
9 

9 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 

3 
3 
2 
1 
1 

100 



a/On 56 of the 312 questionnaires received, there was no rea- 
" son given, and on 8 questionnaires more than one reason 
was given. 
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As shown, many respondents believe the program Is not 
needed at their school and that serving breakfast is the 
parents' responsibility. In those locations where it is 
perceived that a breakfast program is not needed, it seems 
unrealistic to expect program expansion. In addition to 
a lack of support, the questionnaire responses showed a 
concern for operational problems. While most operational 
problems can probably be resolved, lack of. funds may be a 
major barrier to program expansion. 

BREAKFAST AT HOM E OR IN SCHOOL ? 

Nutritionists generally agree that a good breakfast is 
important to a child's nutritional well-being, and some 
educators have reported improvements in children's behavior 
and performance after they began eating breakfast regularly. 
However, disagreement exists, as to the proper role of the Gov- 
ernment and the schools in assuring children the opportunity 
to eat breakfast. The issue is: Should breakfast nutrition 
needs be met at hon.e or in school? 

The question of governmental intervention in what has 
long been considered a parental responsibility — feeding 
children — is particularly controversial. Some believe the 
Federal School Breakfast Program encroaches upon this impor- 
tant family responsibility and contributes to family break- 
down. They believe that serving breakfast is the parents' 
responsibility which in cases of economic hardship can be 
and is supported by Federal programs, such as food. stamps and 
aid to families with dependent children. Others believe, 
just as strongly, that the Federal Government should inter- 
vene in the feeding of children and some believe this inter- 
vention should include requiring schools to offer breakfasts 
to thfeir students. Proponents of the School Breakfast 
Program say Federal intervention is needed because many low- 
income families cannot afford to feed their children, some 
working mothers leave home too early to prepare a proper 
breakfast for their children, and some children skip break- 
fast because they do not know the benefits of a good 
breakfast. 

One such advocate, the Children's Foundation, issued a 
report in November 1978, "Barriers to School Breakfast/' 
which states: 

"There are many reasons children may not be eating 
a good breakfast at home, or any breakfast at all, 
for that matter. One is poverty. In 1974, 10.2 
million children were members of f amil ies . 1 iving 
below the Federal poverty line, according to the 
National Council of Organi^.at ions for Children and 
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Youth. Many of these families and others above the 
official poverty line can't afford to feed their 
children properly." 

The report recommended that the Congress make the offering of 
school breakfast mandatory in all schools where 25 percent 
of the student body, or as many as 100 students, are eligible 
for free cr reduced-price meals. Such eligibility is based 
on family income. 

The Congress has not gone along with either those who 
think the Federal Government should not sponsor a school 
breakfast program or those who believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should mandate the program. During consideration of 
the Child Nutrition Amendments of 1978, the Congress re- 
jected proposals to legislate a mandate for the breakfast 
program in schools where 50 percent of the students were 
eligible for free or reduced-price meals. Instead it decided 
to continue allowing States and school districts to decide 
who will participate,. In passing the 1970 amendments, the 
Co/rgress encouraged program growth by providing additional 
financial incentives to States and school districts. Also, 
the Congress has encourag'^d broad information programs to 
make people aware of the program, its benefits, and the 
extent of Federal support offered. 

As of the completion of our fieldwork, five States — New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Texas, and Massachusetts — had mandated 
the breakfast program where certain conditions were present. 
Three States were included in our review — New York, Ohio, 
and Michigan. New York required that the program be pro- 
vided in all schools in cities with a population of at least 
125, 000.. Its five major cities — Yonkers, Syracuse, Buffalo, 
Rochester, and New York City — were affected. Ohio required 
it in all schools where at least one-third of the pupils are 
eligible for a free .breakfast . Texas required the School 
Breakfast Program in schools where 10 percent of the enroll- 
ment was eligible for. f ree*- or reduced-price meals. The 
Michigan mandate, which went into effect on October 1, 1979, 
requires the program in all schools where 50 percent or more 
of the lunches served the previous year were free or reduced- 
price. Beginning in school year 1980-81, the program will 
be required in all Michigan schools where 30 percent of the 
lunches served the previous year were free or reduced-price. 

From Or:tober 1976 to October 1978, the number of schools 
participat j in school breakfast programs in New York and 
Ohio increased significantly as shown in the following 
table. State officials attribute these increases primarily 
to the mandates. 
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Number of schools in the breakfast prograrn 
October 1976 October 1978 



Massachusetts 



638 



775 



New York 



860 



1,350 



Ohio 



410 . 



891 



Texas 



1,244 ' 



4,845 



In July 1978 Massachusetts passed legislation allowing • 
local school boards to override the mandate. This action 
was taken primarily because school districts indicated the 
financial burden was too great. During our review, we noted 
that one State, South Carolina, had not renewed its State 
mandate when it expired in June 1976. We wert told by the. 
Director of Food Services, South Carolina Department of 
Education, that financial problems at the district level was 
the primary reason for not continuing the mandate. Some of 
the New York and Ohio districts are having similar financial 
problems as well as problems in getting students to partici- 
pate in the program. Cost problems are discussed in chapter 
4. 



Breakfast program issues and problems and Agriculture's 
efforts to promote the program are discussed in succeeding 
chapters of this report. 
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C HAPTEI. 3 

' PERCEPTIONS OF NEED AND 

REiSPCNSIBILITY AFFECT PROGRAM GROWTH 

Expansion of the School Breakfast Program depends to a 
large extent on how the people and school officials at tne 
^ocal level view the program and how much support they are 
willing to provide. Our review indicated that program growth 
has beL slowed where it is believed^little need exists and 
where serving breakfast is viewed as ^-family responsibility. 
Sn the other hand, the number of schools offering the program 
•has grown where State legislatures, school administrators, 
and parents believe the program improves student attitudes 
and provides increased energy and motivation for learning. 

In schools offering the program, students have not 
accepted the breakfast program as easily as the lunch 
program. The rate of participation in ongoing breakfast 
programs, especially at the secondary school level, is much 
lower than the lunch participation rate. 

SCHOOL BREAKFASTS VI E WED AS POVERTY PROGRAM 

The School Breakfast Program is viewed by most people 
as primarily directed to children of low-income families. 
' This perception is consistent with the legislative background 
from the Congress and Agriculture's position on the break- 
fast program. As part of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, 
the Congress initiated the School Breakfast Program and di- 
rected the program toward children from poor economic areas. 
Although the more recent amendments emphasize nutritional 
need, such need is usually focused on students from low- 
income families. Agriculture's position on emphasizing 
economically needy children was stated in its April 1976 
report to the Congress: 

"The Department recognizes that this progr/jm is 
not for every school. It has a legislative base 
that emphasizes needy children and consistent with 
that intent first consideration for participation 
should be given to schools serving high percentages 
of needy children." 

Agriculture requested the States to promote the School 
Breakfast Program for schools drawing attendance from areas 
of poor economic conditions. The States have given emphasis 
to such schools to the point where 85 percent of the break- 
fasts served nationally in the last two school years were 
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free or reduced-price. This percentage is about twice the 
rate of free and reduced-price school lunches served. 

School officials in 5 of the 12 nonprogram school dis- 
tricts we visited said their districts did not need a break- 
fast program primarily because of the low percentage of 
students eligible for free or reduced-pf ice meals. As shown 
in the following table, at- the beginning of school year 
1978-79 less than 15 percent of the students in these dis- 
tricts qualified for free or reduced-price meals. 





Total 




Eligible 


students 




School district enrollment 


Free 


Percent Keduced price 


Percent 


Paradise Valley, 
Arizona 


16,811 


568 


3 


378 


2 


Jaroul-Las Blores 
Union, California 


644 


61 


9 


27 


4 


Parma, Ohio 


18,308 


1,093 


6 


542 


3 


Milliamston, 
Michigan 


1,814 


120 


7 


34 


2 


Central Local, 
Ohio 


1,740 


87 


5 


56 


3 



The school officials believed that participation would 
be too low to justify the expenditures of time, money, and 
effort necessary to operate- a school .breakfast program. 
They said that few problems had ever come to their attention 
regarding hungry children The officials also told us that 
teachers and parents had not requested a program. The 
nutrition chairman of one district's Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion (PTA) told us that the city's 60-member PTA council 
believed the program was not needed. 

DO SCHOOLS HAVE NUTRI T IONALLY 
NEEDY STUDENTS ? ~" 

Although School Breakfast Program legislation directs 
the program toward schools where adequate nutrition is needed 
for its students, neither the congressional legislation nor 
Agriculture's regulations define adequate nutrition or estab- 
lish criteria for determining which schools have students 
who need the nutritional help of the breakfast program. 
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Nutritional need — An .unanswered question 

The most widely used measure for deciding whether a 
school needs a breakfast program has been th$ number of 
students that are eligible^for free or reduced-price meals — 
an economic .criter ion. ProponeiJts of the School Breakfast 
Program indicated during congressional testimony that chil- 
dren from poor economic areas were considered to be nutri- 
tionally needy and that the Secretary was expected to issue 
regulations requiring breakfast programs in schools that had 
a number of children from low-income areaa. 

The Food Stamp Program and the food assistance included 
in the Aid to Families With Dependent Children Program have 
generally been justified on the basis that low-income groups 
lacked the ability to purchase the food necessary for nutri- 
tional well-being and therefore had nutritional deficiencies, 
however, as a nutritional assistance program is added to 
other existing programs directed toward resolving the same 
problem, one begins to question whether it is reasonable to 
continue to say that low-income status is an adequate indi- 
cation of nutritional deficiency. We have not found sound 
data to support the broad assumption that children of low- 
income families generally are nutritionally needy and there- 
fore need the School Breakfast Prograai. 

Agriculture's $12 billion food assistance programs 
have not been systematically evaluated to determine whether 
the programs actually are safeguarding or promoting the 
nutritional health and well-being of program participants — 
including school children. Although it is generally assumed 
that these programs offer benefits to their participants, the 
actual extent to which these benefits further the nutritional 
well-being of participants is not known. 

In several reports, we have called for the evaluation 
of food assistance programs. In a June 1978 report to the 
Congress, "Federal Domestic Food Assistance Programs — A Time 
For Assessment And Change," {CED-78-113, June 13, 1978) we 
reported on overlaps among Federal food assistance programs. 
We found that overlaps in these programs could result in 
some households receiving 230 percent of the amount needed 
to purchase a thrifty food plan diet (a low-cost food plan 
Agriculture developed to provide most of the recommended 
dietary allowances the National Academy of Sciences establi- 
shed). We recommended that, because of this large potential 
for overlap, an evaluation of all Federal food assistance 
programs be made. 
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. Because we recognized that the amount of benefits made 
available to program participants is not necessarily indica- 
tive of the amount or type of food purchased and consumed, 
we also recommended that the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) develop and implement 
ways to measure the nutritional status of Americans and use 
this data to estimate the nutritional effectiveness of Fed- 
eral food assistance programs. 

In other reports 1^/ and in testimony before an appro-- 
priations subcommittee in May 1978 and April 1979, we also 
pointed out the lack of information about the nutritional 
status of Americans. 

In November 1978, we issued a staff study entitled 
"Future of the National Nutrition Intelligence System" 
(CED-79-5, Nov. 7, 1978) which stated that the United States 
does not have a system that provides adequate information on 
the status of various population groups. Although some 
nutritional information is supplied through various activi- 
ties of Agriculture and HEW, the data is often untimely, 
is not sufficiently specific, omits important population 
groups, and is inadequate -r-">c evaluating program impact. 
Our report stated that both agencies had taken action to 
improve their individual surveillance activities and, more 
importantly, had agreed to create a national nutrition 
intelligence system to coordinate activities in both agen- 
cies. As of November 1979, however, the agencies were still 
working out the details for implementing the joint system. 
This means output from improved systems is still years 
away. 

The Congressional Budget Office (CBO) recently analyzed 
data collected between 1971-74 for HEW's first Health and 
Nutrition Examination Survey (HANES). According to its 
draft report, the CBO analysis indicated that the School 
Breakfast Program was nutritionally more beneficial than 
other school food assistance programs. CBO noted, however, 
that this indication should be viewed with extreme caution 
because of the quality of its information about children 
participating in the School Breakfast Program. As noted 



_l/"Nationwide Food Consumption Survey: Need for Improvement 
and Expansion" (CED-77-56, Mar. 2^, 1977), "The National 
School Lunch Program — Is It Working?" (PAD-77-6, July 26, 
1977), and "Federal Human Nutrition Research Needs a Co- 
ordinated Approach to Advance Nutrition Knowledge" 
(PSAD-77~156, Mar. 28, 1978). 



in this and our previous reports, we believe that domestic 
food assistance programs require a better basis of nutri- 
tional information than is currently available. As described 
below, Agriculture has initiated efforts, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 90, as a start toward obtaining the kinds of 
information needed to fill the large information void on 
the nuttitional status of children and what impact Federal 
food assistance programs are having on such status. 

Answers are not available for the ba'sic questions about 
whether Federal welfare and food programs provide sufficient 
resources to low-income families and whether low-income fami- 
lies should continue to be automatically considered nutri- 
tionally needy. Moreover, not very much is known about the 
nutritional status of children from all income levels who, 
for whatever reasons, may skip or skimp on breakfast. 

Agriculture, in response to Senate Resolution 90 re- 
questing that the agency conduct a study of the school feed- 
ing nrograms administered under the National School Lunch 
Act and the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, awarded a contract 
in late September 1979 to a private firm for a study de- 
scribed as being the first effort to assess on a national 
basis how effective th.:> school breakfast and lunch programs 
are in promoting children's health and well-being. The study 
is to focus on children's nutritional status; how well the 
programs serve needy children; and their effect on children, 
families, and schools. The final study is due in January 
1982. This effort seems to be a good start on developing 
information on the overall effect of all Federal food as- 
sistance programs on participants' nutrient intake 
nutritional status. Such information is essential if Federal 
programs to provide nutritional assistance are to be ettec- 
tively targeted. 

BREAKFAST SEEN AS 
PARENTS' RESPONSIBILITY 

Some districts have not initiated school breakfast 
programs primarily because many parents and school adminis- 
trators believe that serving breakfast is the parents 
responsibility. They believe the schools' primary function- 
educating children — is weakened when schools are burdened 
by attempts to use schools to cure social ills. 

In 3 of the 12 nonprogram districts we visited— Utica 
and Cortland, New York and Grand Rapids, Michigan— the 
attitude of parents and school administrators was the ma^or 
factor inhibiting implementation of a breakfaat program. 
Although no specific surveys had been made in either Utica 
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or Cortland to ascertain coimnunity feelings about the break- 
fast program, most of the parents and school officials we 
talked with were adamant that breakfast should be served at 
home. In Grand Rapids, an independent survey \/ performed 
for the public school district in school year 1977-78 showed 
that about 60 percent of the parents said they would not like 
their children to eat breakfast at school. 

Parent members of the executive board of the Utica PTA 
stated that parents are responsible for feeding their children 
and that having the ccrhool provide breakfast could destroy 
this sense- of responsibility in both the parent and child. 
A Utica school principal said that the State was trying to 
take over childraising by requiring schools to assume more 
and more of the parents' responsibilities. 

The Grand Rapids survey illustrates some of the varying 
opinions about parental responsibility and the School Break- 
fast Program. While 60 percent of the parents did not want 
the program, 28 percent cjf the elementary and junior high 
students' parents and 37 percent of the senior high students' 
parents favored a breakfast program. Other results from the 
survey showed that 40 percent of elementary teachers and 
administrators cited "breakfast is the parents' responsibility" 
as the most important factor influencing them against the 
School Breakfast Program. For junior high schools, the impor- 
tance of this factor dropped to 33 percent and for senior high 
schools it was only 21 percent. 

ARE CHILDREN EATING BREAKFAST ? 

Little definitive information is available to show how 
many students from low-, middle-, or high-income families, 
for whatever reason, do not eat breakfast or do not eat an 
adequate breakfast at home and what impact this lack of 
breakfast has on their nutritional well-being. Estimates 
of students not eating breakfast range from 5 percent to 27 
percent, 2/ with high school students much less likely to ea£ 
breakfast^than elementary students. Not eating breakfast 



l/"An Evaluation of the Hot Lunch Program of the Grand 

Rapids Public Schools," Lee E. Jacokes, Ph. C, and Francene 
S. Russell, Independent Research Associates, Grand '"Rapids , 
Michigan, conducted between Dec. 1977 and Mar. 1978. 

2/"Malnutr ition , Learning and Behavior", DHEW Publication 
(NIH) 76-1036; "1977 Minnesota Student Breakfast Survey", 
Linda Kreismann, Dec. 15, 1978; and "Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education, Bureau of Nutrition Education and 
School Food Service, 1969". 



has been attcibuied to various reasons ranging from not 
wanting or having time to eat to not having enough food 
in the/house. Insufficient information is available from 
. which 'to reliably estimate how many students not eating 
breakfast at home nave access to breakfast at school or 
would eat at school if breakfast were available. 

Some recent information about students eating or not 
eating breakfast is found in studies made in the States of 
Washington and Minnesota, . This information, which may or 
may not be applicable to' O.ther. States , is summarized below. 

A 1975 Washington State University V evaluation of 
school lunch and school breakfast programs examined a sample 
of 728 elementary school children in 29 schools in 18 
Washington school districts. Seven of the 29 schools had 
breakfast programs. The study provided the following ■ 
information on the breakfast program. 

— Eleven percent of the 728 children in the sample 
came to school without eating breakfast. 

— About 7 to 13 percent of the breakfasts served at 
the 7 schools having breakfast programs supplied a 
meal where none e:<isted, rather than replaced a 
meal proviued at home. 

—The breakfast program significantly increased intakes 
of vitamin C for participants. 

—Children who did not eat breakfast either at home or 
at school had lower intakes of calcium, phosphorus, 
thiamin, and riboflavin than children who ate break- 
fast. (Milk is a good source of all four of these 
nutr ients . ) 

The study by the Minnesota State Department of Educa- 
tion, 2/ in cooperation with the Minnesota Senate Joint Com- 
mj.ttee'"on Nutrition, surveyed approximately 10 percent, or 
72,000, of the public school children in grades 1 through 



l/^Evaluation of School Lunch and Breakfast Programs in the 
~ State of Washington," Margaret M. Hard and David W. Price, 
Sept. 1976. 

2/"1977 Minnesota Student Breakfast Survey," Linda Kreis- 
" mann, Dec. 15, 1978. 
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12 in October 1977 to determine the number of students who 
came to school without eating and the reasons for not eating. 
Cuestions asked included what type of food items were eaten, 
whe.ther breakfast was eaten at school, time and means of 
transportation used to get to school, and some quostiohs 
relating to attitude toward breakfast. No questions were 
asked about the amount of food eaten.' The foods eaten were 
categorized by the four major food groups^-bread/ccreal , 
milk group, meat/meat alternate, and fruit/vegetable — and 
compared , with Agriculture's school breakfast pattern. 

The survey showed that younger students are more likely 
to eat breakfast than older students and that the adequacy, 
according to Agriculture standards, of the breakfast eaten 
decreases as the student gets older. Five to 6 percent of 
elementary students ate nothxng or nothing from the basic 
four food groups before coming to school. In junior high 
school r this percentage increased to 11 and jumped to 27 for 
high school seniors . .Likewise , the percentage of students 
eating from three or '^11 four of the basic food groups de- 
creased from 33 percent in grades 1 through 6 to 22 percent 
in grade .12. 

Most of the students in each grade ate food from at 
least two of the basic food groups, usually from the bread/ 
cereal ar * milk groups. In grades 1 through 5, 50 percent 
o£ all students ate cold cereal and milk either at home or 
at school" before cl.'.sses started. This percentage declined 
as age increased. In grade 12, it was 25 percent. 

' yOf tJit. ^» 026 students surveyed who attended schools 
offering a breakfast program, only 12 percent said they ate 
breakfast at athool. Of those eating at Bchool, 41 percent 
S.aid they ate foods from three or all of the four basic food 
groups.' This compares with 22 percent of students eating at 
home. The impact of such eating habits on the .nutr it ional 
well-being of tre students could not be determined since, as 
stated earlier, no attempt was made to measure the quantity 
of food eaten. 

In addition, the survey showed that the jAme and method 
of transportation had little effect on the t=y.pfi-spf breakfast 
eaten, but regional differences were apparent. Blightly more 
students in d.ensely populated areas had little or nothing for 
breakfast than students in the rest of the State. 

Students in the survey were asked to reply yes or no 
to « series of statements about breakfast not directly related 
to foods eaten. Some of th-sse statements, shown in the fol- 
lowing table, give some insight into why students did not eat 
breakfast. 
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Percent of Students in Each Grade Answering Yes to Statements 

Grade 





3 


4 


5 


6 


7_ 










1 u 


1 1 

X. X. 


12 


Usually like to 
eat 


92.8 


94.3 


94.1 


93.3 


89. 


3 


86. 


3 


84.5 


79.8 


71.3 


76.0 


Parent at home 


83.2 


81. 4 


82.4 


0 1 £ 

01 • 0 






ft "X 




ft ^ L 


82 6 


81.9 


81 . 3 


Family usually 
does not eat 


30c 2 


25.6 


20. 2 


17.7 


1 5 . 


n 
0 




0 

o 




i. V • «^ 


1 ^5 9 


15.2 


Up too late 
to eat 


8.5 


7.4 


5.4 


4.7 


8. 


2 


8. 


3 


8.8 


11.1 


13.4' 


13.4 


Skipping okay 


16.4 


15.6 


12. 4 


12.1 


18 • 


0 


^ U . 


5 


^ • 0 




Sir q 


31 . 7 


Nothing I wanted 


19.4 


15.0 


11.1 


9 . 8 


9 . 


y 


1 U . 


Q 
0 




11 7 


13.7 


12. 8 


Losing weight 


6.4 


4.8 


3.0 


3.0 


3. 


8 


5. 


4 


6.6 


8 . 2 


9 . 3 


1 U . Z 


No time 


15.4 


13.0 


9.8 


8.3 


11. 


X 


11. 


2 


11.3 


14.5 


16. 4 


17.1 


Not hungry 


10.7 


8.3 


7.7 


7.1 


9. 


7 


11. 


9 


13.2 


16.1 


18.9 


20.7 


Too lazy 


11.3 


p. 6 


5.4 


4.9 


5. 


1 


5. 


5 


6.1 


6.5 


8.3 


8.7 


Not feeling well 


19.2 


15.1 


11.8 


11. 1 


10. 


6 


9. 


3 


9.2 


9.2 


9.4 


9.6 
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The answers given indicate that students find breakfast 
less desirable as they grow older. Also, as students grow 
older they are more inclined to believe that skipping break- 
fast is an acceptable practice. It would seem that nutrition 
education is not keeping pace with the growing child who is 
less likely, e.s he or she grows older, to follow the gener- 
ally accepted premise that breakfast is an iini;ortant factor 
for nutritional well-being. This is further supported by 
the information showing that 8 to 10 percent of high school 
students did not eat breakfast because they were trying to 
lose weight. 

While 15 to 18 percent of the students indicated that 
their parents were not home when they left for school, no 
information was presented to show any causal relationship 
of this absence to not eating breakfast. 

LOW STUDEKT PARTICIPATION 1/ 
IN BREAKFAST PROGRAM 

The breakfast program has- not gained as much student 
acceptance as the lunch program. Consequently, participation 
in the breakfast program is significantly lower than in the 
lunch program and falls off sharply at the senior high school 
level. Students, for a variety of reasons, choose not to 
participate in the breakfast program, and school administra- 
tors cite low student participation as one of the primary 
reasons for not offering the School Breakfast Program in 
junior and senior high schools. As discussed in chapter 4, 
low participation can increase the per meal cost which could 
result in financial losses to local school districts. 

In school year 1977-78, the breakfast program was 
offered in 15 of the school districts we reviewed. Our 
analysis of student participation showed a much lower rate 
of participation by junior and senior high school students. 
(See app. IV. ) 

Only 5 of the 15 school districts served both break- 
fast and lunch at the elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools. As shown in the table on page 18, elementary 
and secondary students participate in the lunch program at 
a much higher rate than in the breakfast program. 



1/Participation is computed by dividing the average number 
" of meals served per day by the average daily attendance. 
The average number of meals is the total number of meals 
served during the school year divided by the total number 
of days that meals were served. 



School year 1977-78 



School 
distri>ct 



Elementary school Junior high schoo l Senior high school 
Breakfast Lunch Breakfast ■ LuncH Breakfa st Lunch 

(participation percent) — 



Biloxi; 

Mississippi 39 

Gallia County, 
Ohio 29 

Lorain, C^io 43 

Corning, 

New York 12 

Ejuery, California 38 



85 

67 
79 

70 
93 



2^ 

(a) 
7 

5 

(a) 



62 

(a) 
35 

66 
(a) 



11 

6 
0.2 

3 

15 



46 

83 
52 

42 

23 



a/District does not keep separate records for junior high students? 
participation statistics are carbined with the senior high students. 

Our discussions with more than 500 students in 26 schools 
that had a breakfast program showed that the primary reasons 
for students not participating in the breakfast program are: 

— They prefer to eat at home or on their way to school. 

— They prefer to socialize rather than participate. 

— They choose to arrive at school after the breakfast 
per iod . 

— Their parents p.-efer to have thum eat at home. 

The independent survey performed for the Grand Rapids 
public schools (see p. 13) confirms that students, as they 
advance to higher grades, have less desire to eat breakfast 
at school. As part of that survey, students were asked if 
they would eat breakfast at school if it was offered. Their 
responses by grade level follow: 





Percent 


of students' 


responses 


Student grade level 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 


Elementary 


65 


25 


10 


Junior high 


29 


44 


27 


Senior high 


20 


54 


26 
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High school principals we talked with believed that many 
students drive to school and choose to arrive just before 
class starts — missing the breakfast period. Others prefer to 
get a quick bite to eat at a local restaurant or prefer 
socializing before class. The principals believed the School 
Breakfast Program would not be successful in secondary 
schools because of low student participation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The School Breakfast Program is hot as widely accepted 
as the school lunch program. Generally, its acceptance is 
Nbaised on people's attitudes about parental responsibilities 
and perceptions regarding children's need for the program's 
nutritional help. The potential for breakfast program expan- 
sion exists where a community (parents, students, and school 
officials) strongly believes the prograjn is needed. Also, 
based on the available information regarding student partici- 
pation choices, signifiv nt expansion of the breakfast program 
in the secondary schools seems unlikely. 

Although better efforts 'to obtain nutritional informa- 
tion are being initiated, there is currently an information 
void regarding the nutritional status of children and what 
impact Federal programs are having on such status. Until 
the breakfast program is better related to meaningful infor- 
mation on the nutritional needs of school children, a Federal 
program mandate seems inappropriate. 
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CH APTER 4 

COST AND OPERATING PROBLEMS DISCOURAGE SOME 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS FROM PROVIDING OR EXPANDING 

A EREAKFi\ST PROG.^ 

School districts providing a breakfast program often 
find that program revenues, including Federal reimbursements, 
are not enough to cover total program costs. The need to 
contribute local funds to make up the difference can be a 
major barrier to expanding the breakfast program. Some 
districts have refused to expand their programs to other 
schools and other districts have dropped the program from 
some schools in the face of financial losses. Some dis- 
tricts without a program are unwilling to start one unless 
it will be self-supporting. 

In faJdition to cost problems, officials in nonprogram 
districts often cite operational problems that must be over- 
come oefore a program can be started. These problems concern 
bus and class schedules, food preparation and serving facili- 
ties, and program supervision. Problems in these areas do 
not seem to be a major barrier to breakfast program expansion 
since similar problems have been overcome by school districts 
with ongoing breakfast programs. Cost problems, however, 
appear to be more difficult to resolve. 

PROGRAM COSTS ARE NOT RECOVERED 

The Federal Government and. some State governments pro- 
vide funding for school districts' breakfast programs. Also, 
some students are charged full or reduced prices for their 
breakfasts. Federal reimbursement is based on the number 
of free, reduced-price, and paid breakfasts served. Free 
and reduced-price meals are made available to students 
from low-inconie families and the paid breakfast is made 
available to all other students. Students receiving free 
breakfasts pay no fee, those receiving reduced-price break- 
fasts usually pay 10 cents, and those paying for breakfast 
are charged a fee established by the district. 

Many school districts lose money on their breakfast 
programs because total breakfast cost exceeds breakfast 
income from all sources. The cost per breakfast often 
exceeds eyen the maximum Federal reimbursement for serving 
a free breakfast. Also, roost districts incur a loss on paid 
breakfasts served because they do not believe it is feasible 
to charge paying students erough to cover costs the Federal 
Government does not reimburse. Moreover, some school 
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districts have not received the maximum allowed Federal 
assistance because the Food and Nutrition Service's 
regulations have been misinterpreted. Cost problems have 
been serious impediments to school districts considering 
initiating or expanding school breakfast programs. 

The Service establishes maximum Federal reimbursement 
rates for each type breakfast and adjusts the rates each 
6 months to reflect changes in the Consumer Price Index. 
Recent rates are shown in appendix II. For the last 6 months 
of school year 1977-78, the maximum regular Federal reim- 
bursement breakfast rates were 40.25 cents for a free break- 
fast, 33.25 cents for a reduced-price breakfast, and 11.5 
cents for a paid breakfast. The Service established higher 
rates — 50.25 cents for freehand 45.2S;':ents for reduced- 
price breakfasts — for especially needy schools who serve a 
high percentage of free and reduced-price medls and are 
unable to do so within the regular Federal reimbursement 
rates.. Especially needy schools also receive 11.5 cents 
for a paid breakfast. 

Eleven of the 15 school districts we reviewed that 
offered a breakfast program in school year 1977-78 lost 
money on their breakfast programs. (See app. V.) As 
shown in the table below, breakfast costs in 8 of the 11 
districts exceeded the amount allowed for a free breakfast 
even at the especially needy rate — the maximum Federal sub- 
sidy for a school breakfast. 

Average 1977-78 cost per breakfast 
' Loss per 

School distL'ict Food Nonfood Total breakfast 

Cleveland, Ohio $0.2790 $0.2264 $0.5054 $0.0457 

Gallia County, Ohio .2860 .2249 .5109 .1138 
Baldwin Community, . 

Michigan .2471 .2619 .5090 .0^89 
Long Beach, 

California .2576 .3501 .6077 .0622 

Emery, California .3034 .5573 .8607 .4144 

Tucson, Arizona .1640 .3692 .5332 ,1279 

Corning, New York .2435 .3875 .6310 .1413 
New York City No. 78, 

New York .2599 \29?7 .5526 .0452 

The hich cost of nonfood items, such as direct labor, 
purchased services, equipment, and indirect costs, seems to 
be a major contributor to breakfast, program losses. The 
above table shows that four of the eight school districts 
had nonfood costs exceeding 35 cents per breakfast. 
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Another factor that seems to play a part in high per 
breakfast cost is low student participation. The benefits 
of a high-volume operation (where fixed costs are distributed 
over many breakfasts) cannot be effectively achieved if 
participation is low. Participation of junior and senior 
high school students in the five distr icts— Gallia Couiity, 
Emery, Corning, Tucson, and New York City No. 78— that otfered 
a program at those grade levels was extremely low, ranging 
from 2 percent to 15 percent. In elementary schools, par- 
ticipation ranged from 12 percent at Corning, 29 percent in 
Gallia County, and 32 percent in Long Beach to 76 percen^t 
in Cleveland and 77 percent in Baldwin Community. 

In all 11 districts that had losse^, the amounts charged 
paying students were not enough to cover the difference 
between breakfast cost and Federal reimbursement for paid 
breakfasts. In the Corning, New York school district, for 
example, only 27 percent of the breakfasts served in school 
year 1977-78 were paid breakfasts, but 60 percent of the 
district's loss was incurred on paid breakfasts. The loss 
for each type breakfast is shown in the following table. 



loss per Breakfast 
New York, in School 


in Corning, 
Year l§rF78 




Paid breakfast 


Feduced-pr ice 
breakfast 


Free breakfast 


Cost per breakfast $0.6310 


• $0.6310 


$0.6310 


Kevenues received 

Federal $0.1142 
State .0025 
Students .2000 


$0.4178 
.0305 
.1000 


$0.4775 
.0759 
0 


Total revenue (note a) $ .3167 


^0.5483 


$0.5534 


Gain or loss per 
breakfast . ($0.3143) 


($0.0827) 


($0.0776) 



a/The State of New York provides up to $0.12 for reduced-price, $0.11 
for free, and $0.0025 for paid breakfasts in addition to the Federal 
reimbursement, not to exceed cost. In reimbursing school districts, 
however, the State limits labor costs to 45 percent of total costs. 
This affects both Federal and State reimbursements. 
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The Corning school district food director told us the 
paid breakfast price was not increased because she thought it 
would cause some students to drop out. For example, she said 
the lunch price to the paying students was increased 10 cents 
and student participation dropped 10 percent. Participation 
decreases tend to drive the per breakfast cost even -higher. 

Two studies sponsored by the Service also showed par- 
ticipation declined as the price of meals served to paying 
students increased. One study 1/ performed in Fairfax County 
Virginia, and completed in July^lSTB showed a 9-percent 
decline in lunch participation and a 13-percent decline in 
breakfast participation when prices were increased 10 cents 
for meals served to students paying full price. The other 
study 2/ performed by Washington State University and comple- 
ted in"September 1976 covered 18 school districts and showed 
a 6-percent drop in student participation when the price of 
a lunch served to paying students was increased 5 cents. 

Service regulations have 
contributed to cost problems 

Some of the program cost problems school districts ex- 
perienced were related to the difficulties State agencies 
and school districts encountered in interpreting and applying 
the Service's regulations pertaining to especially needy 
schools and breakfast reimbursement. The differing interpret 
tations may have resulted in some school districts receiving 
reimbursement at levels other than those to which they were 
entitled under the regulations. 

For example, the State of Ohio's interpretation of how 
breakfast revenues should be treated in calculating, maximum 
Federal reimbursement per meal resulted in some districts 
being underpaid for their breakfast programs. Also, Ohio's 
election to compute reimbursement on a monthly basis with no 
adjustment tc even out monthly variations in breakfa&t costs 
resulted in additional underpayments in some cases. In 
Cleveland, Ohio, the school district received about $48,000 
less for school year 1977-78 than it could have under the 
regulations . 



l/"Impact of Price Increase on School Lunch and Breakfast 
Program Participation — Fairfax County, Virginia," FNS, 
July 1976. 

2/''Evaluation of School Lunch and Breakfast Programs in the 
State of Washington," Margaret M. Hard and David W. Price, 
Sept. 1976. \ 
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Service regulations permitted a State to declare a 
school especially needy and receive a higher rate of reim- 
bursement for the breakfasts served if the school was finan- 
cially unable to provide free and reduced-price breakfasts 
at the regular Federal reimbursement rates. One of the cri- 
teria for determining such financial inability was "unusual 
costs required to provide a breakfast in the school in spite 
of the observance of good management practices." In Ohio, 
the criteria was not used because the food service director 
thought it almost impossible to make a determination that 
good management practices had been observed. ' However , New 
Vork's Bureau of School Food Management Chief, using his 
judgment, made such determinations on a monthly basis. 

Service regulations also provided that especially needy 
be determined on a school-by-school basis. We found, how- 
ever, that one school district we reviewed determined such 
eligibility on a district basis thereby increasing the amount 
of Federal reimbursement for its breakfast program. In 
September 1978, the Service issued a special instruction per- 
mitting districts in which the average district breakfast 
cost was in excess of regular reimbursement rates to desig- 
nate all schools in the district as especially needy. 

The problems of determining which schools are eligible 
for especially needy funding have been resolved by the Child 
Nutrition Amendments of 1978 (Public Law 95-627) and the 
Service's regulations issued August 17, 1979, to implement 
the law. The law and regulations provide that schools will 
be declared especially needy if 40 percent or more of the 
lunches served under the lunch program are provided at free 
or reduced prices or if the State law requires the school to 
offer a breakfast program. The other criteria pertaining to 
financial hardship have been deleted. 

In a January 26, 1979, news release, the Assistant 
Secretary for Food and Consumer Services, Department of 
Agriculture, stated: 

"A clear definition of severe need will make it 
easier for states to expand the number of schools 
that serve breakfast, and will help us administer 
benefits fairly and af f iciently . " 

These proposed regulations do not address the 1978 
amendment provision that schools do not have to keep separate 
records for breakfast and lunch program costs. This provi- 
sion will be addressed in a separate proposed regulation. 
The Service is considering, developing a formula to facilitate 
cost determinations between the two programs. 
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Schools dropped or not added 
due to lack' cf funds 

/ Several of the school districts losing nroney on their 
breakfast programs took actions to reduce or minimize their 
losses by dropping the program in some schools or not expand- 
ing the program to other schools. Also, officials in 6 of 
the 12 nonprogram districts we reviewed told us they would 
not start a program unless it would be tself-suf f icient . 

In the Corning, New York, school district, the breakfast 
program was dropped in eight schools in school year 1978-79 
because of low participation and high costs. Participation 
dropped from 14 percent in school year 1976-77 to 8 percent 
in school year 1977-78. As participation dropped, the pro- 
gram cost was spread over fewer meals and the district lost 
$10,300 in school year 1977-78. 

In Emery, California, the school district dpcided to 
discontinue the bieakfast program after June 1979 because 
of high program costs and losses being incurred. The 
district lost about 41 cents on each breakfast in school 
year 1977-78. 

Expansion of the breakfast program in the Cleveland, 
Ohio, school district did not take place, even though man- 
dated, because of the <3.istrict's financial problems. The 
district provided the program in 55 of its 177 schools in 
school year 1977-78 and had planned to expand to all district 
schools by September 1978. In school year 1977-78, the dis- 
trict transferred over $2 million from its general fund to 
cover food program losses. According to State records, about 
$109,000 of this loss was incurred on the breakfast program. 
The State of Ohio has granted the district more time to com- 
ply with the mandate because funds were not available to 
support the additional costs to the district that would result 
from expansion. 

Long Beach, California, and Tucson, Arizona, school 
district officials told us the program would not be expanded 
to any schools not qualified for especially needy funding. 
They said the higher reimbursement per breakfast was needed 
to minimize program losses and provide quality breakfasts. 
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OPERATIONAL PROBLEMS RISCOURAGE 
SOhfe blgl'felC16 FROM STARTf!?g 
BREAKFAST PROGRAMS 

Officials in school districts that do not offer a break- 
fast program often cite pperational problems (as well as 
cost problems) that must be overcome before a program can 
be started. Often, more than one problem is cited as a 
reason for not having a bteakfast program. The major opera- 
tional problems mentioned are: 

— The difficulty involved in changing bus and class 
schedules so that students can eat breakfast before 
classes. 

—The lack of food preparation and serving facilities 
in schools that have nat been constructed to accom- 
modate food programs. 

— The lack of funds for program supervision and the 
/ reduction in quality of education if teachers were 
/ used for supervision. 

/ School districts that provide the breakfast program 
haVe overcome similar problems and concerns. If cost prob- 
lejns can be resolved, operational problems appear to be 
sollvable where the breakfast program has broad support or 
is required by a State. A discussion of the school dis- 
tricts' operational problems follows. 



Busing seen as problem by some 
bpt not by others 

I Busing problems perceived by districts not providing 
a breakfast program are generally no more complex than those 
Solved by districts providing breakfasts. District officials 
usually can resolve busing problems by making changes to bus 
or class schedules, or both, to provide students with enough 
time to eat breakfast at school. Such changes, however, 
directly benefit only those who participate in the breakfast 
program and could greatly inconvenience other students and 
their families. 

In this connection, we rioted that participation gener- 
ally was low in the ongoing breakfast programs, especially 
in the secondary schools. (See app. IV.) This was true for 
districts with large numbers of stud ints eligible for free 
and reduced-price meals as well as those with small numbers. 
Consequently, most students, their parents, and some district 
staff may be inconvenienced or incur hardships because of 
changes to bus or class schedules. Earlier buses mean 
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getting up earlier and, for students not eating breakfast at 
school, a longer wait for classes to start. 

BUS scheduling was cited by 2 of the 12 nonprogram 
districts we reviewed as the primary reason for not having 
a breakfast program. Officials in these two districts-- 
Littleton, Arizona, and Hattiesburg, Mississippi— thought 
that some students bused to schools arrived toe late to par- 
ticipate. 

In Littleton, Arizona, about 86 percent of the 1,290 
students are bused to two schools and arrive at different 
times prior to the 8:30 a.m. start of classes because buses 
are required to make several trips. The earliest bus arrived 
at 7:35 a.m.— 55 minutes before classes started— and the 
latest buses arrived at 8:17 a.m.— 13 minutes before classes. 
The District Superintendent believed 13 minutes was insuffi- 
cient time for serving breakfast. He had considered moving 
the bus schedule pickup time 20 minutes earlier on two buses 
or purchasing two additional buses and hiring two more 
drivers. He said these solutions were unacceptable because 
the district could not afford new buses and drivers and mov- 
ing the bus schedules 20 minutes earlier would result in some 
stud<»nts waiting in the dark in the winter and arriving at 
school over an hour before classes. 

In Hattiesburg, Mississippi, about 42 percent if the 
5,900 students are bused to 15 schools. The Hattiesburg 
district does not have its own buses but has contracted with 
the county school district for busing its students. Hatties- 
burg school officials believe there is insufficient time for 
a breakfast program since the students arrive at school 5 
to 20 minutes before classes start. Since Hattiesburg stu- 
dents are bused after the county students, Hattiesburg diis- 
trict officials believe that a rearrangement of bus schedules 
to accommodate a breakfast program is impracticable. 

In four other school districts where officials believed 
a breakfast program was- not necessary because few students 
were eligible for free or reduced-price meals, officials 
told us busing would be a problem if a breakfast program was 
started. Some thought additional funds. would be required, 
while others cited the inconvenience to the majority of the 
students not wishing to participate. 

Whether busing problems can be resolved appears to 
depend on the willingness of district officials, parents, 
ana students to accept being inconvenienced. Sixteen of the 
17 school districts we reviewed that had a breakfast program 
bused students to schools. In Apache Junction, Arizona, for 
example, about 52 percent of the 1,980 students are bused. 
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To get students to school on time for the breakfast progiam, 
an official told us the first bus runs were scheduled 10 " ^ 
minutes earlier and the starting time for elementary school 
was delayed 5 minutes. In Gallia County, Ohio, bus schedules 
were moved up 30 minutes and bus drivers and cooks started 
work earlier . 

Lack of facilities — A problem for 
some districts but not for most 

Many of the districts included in our review had schools 
that were constructed without adequate facilities to accommo- 
date food programs. However, in one way or another all 29 of 
these districts provided lunch programs for their students. 
Where facilities were lacking, food was usually prepared in 
a central kitchen, transported to individual schools, and/or 
served in the gymnasium, classrooms, or hallways. 

A common facilities problem cited by some districts not 
offering a breakfast program had to do with the lack of ade- 
quate meal-serving areas and the difficulty they would have 
in cleaning up multipurpose P.reas (such as cafeterias used 
for classrooms, and school hallways) in time for classes to 
start in the morning. Kowever, these same problems were 
being coped with for the school lunch program in these dis- 
tricts and seemingly could be handled for the breakfast 
program. 

For example, an elementary school in Lorain, Ohio, over- 
came the lack of preparation facilities by serving a cold 
breakfast. To overcome the lack of a cafeteria, breakfast 
serving carts were delivered to each classroom b*=^fore classes 
started. The students ate breakfast in the classroom and 
cleaned up their room after eating. Students in some New 
York City District No. 2 and Cleveland, Ohio, schools also 
are served breakfast in their classrooms. 

A school in New York City District No. 78 serves break- 
fast in the school lobby. Breakfast had been served in the 
sixth floor cafeteria, but officials told students con- 
sidered the cafeteria inconvenient. Since *e serving area 
was moved to the lobby, student participation in the break- 
fast program increased from 25 students a day to an average 
of 369 students a, day in school year 19-77-78. 

Su pervision problems 
canEe resol.ved 

No; of the 12 school distr lets we reviewed that did not 
provide a breakfast program cited supervision problems as the 
primary reason for not having a program. However, officials 
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in seven of the districts told us that the problem of ob- 
taining and paying for program supervisors needed to be over- 
come before a breakfast progiam could be started. Many of 
these officials were unaware that teachers' and aides sala- 
ries attributable to a breakfast program could be claimed as 
a program expense within the Federal reimbursement rates. 
Some orficials also expressed concern that using teachers 
to supervise a breakfast program would diminish the quality 
of education because time spent on supervision would reduce 
the time spent for class preparation or student counseling. 

In the 17 districts that provided a breakfast program, 
similar problems and concerns had been overcome. Generally, 
the reimbursement problem was resolved with an understanding 
of the Federal regulations, or, where doubt existed, obtain-; 
ing an interpretation of the regulations. Cost of super- 
vision however could be a major problem if E'ederal reim- 
bursement already is at the maximum rate. Eleven of the 15 
school districts that offered the breakfast program in school 
year 1977-78 lost money on the program and were required to 
contribute local funds to make up for the loss. 

The decision to use or not use teachers for program 
supervision varies among schools and districts. In Biloxi, 
Mississippi, one school principal permits teachers who come 
in early to supervise breakfast to leave early. Another 
principal rotates a series of early morning duties among the 
teachers. In New York District No. 2, program supervision 
is considered to be a legitimate part of the school|s daily 
schedule and, in Baldwin Community, Michigan, the district 
hired breakfast program aides to supervise the program. 
Some supervision is also provided voluntarily by teachers 
and principals. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The cost of providing a breakfast program has a definite 
eifect on the potential for program expansion. Most dis- 
tricts are required to contribute some of their own funds 
to pay for a breakfast program because the Federal reim- 
bursement does not always cover the cost of free and reduced- 
price breakfasts. The option of increasing the charge to 
paying students is not considered feasible by most districts 
since it would tend to drive paying students from the program 
and cause the cost per breakfast to increase. It would also 
tend to give the program the appearance of being exclusively 
for students from low-income families. This could cause a 
further drop in participation because students might choose 
not to participate rati.er than be labeled low-incorae . 
Because of the difficulty in overcoming cost problems, we 
believe that expan^sion of the School Breai-Cast Program 
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depends in large part on communities being willing to provide 
financial support to have a program in their districts. 

Operational problems are usually solvable if the break- 
fast program has community support. Where strong support is 
absent, any solutions to busing, facilities, or supervision 
problems will meet with resistance. This is especially true 
if solutions such as changing bus and class schedules incon- 
venience those parents and students who do not plan to partic 
ipate in the breakfast program. 




CHAPTER 5 

GREATER PROGRAM PROMOTION IS NEEDED TO ACHIEVE 

BREAKFAST PROGRAM EXPANSIO N 

The Congress, recognizing that expanse jn of the break- 
fast program depends on making school administrators and the 
public more aware of the program, directed the Food and 
Nutrition Service in October 1975 to start a public informa- 
tion program. The Service's program has consisted primarily 
of providing materials to State agencies and having the agen- 
cies inform schools and the public of the benefits of the 
breakfast program. This program has generally been inef- 
fective. Only one of the six States included in our review 
actively promoted the program and only 2 of the 17 districts 
offering the program attributed its initiation or expansion 
to Service or State promotional activities. 

Little has been done to infoim parents at the school 
level about the breakfast program. In the 12 nonprogram 
districts, some parents were aware of the program but others 
were not and therefore could not reasonably be expected to 
decide whether they were for or against having a breakfast 
program in their schools. Two States not included in our 
review seem to have found effective methods of obtaining 
parents' views on whether a program should be started in 
schools their children attend. Also, some advocacy groups 
have helped to publicize the program. 

It is apparent that the Congress would like to see a 
voluntary program where need exists. Therefore, the^ervice 
role should be to ensure that parents and school offici"<ls 
are aware of the program, the intent of the program, the ex- 
tent • ? Federal support, and the benefits of a good breakfas 
(whether at home or at school) on the nutritional well-being 
and learning capabilities of children. Such information 
is necessary if people at the local level are to logically 
determine whether a school breakfast program should be ini- 
tiated in their schools. The Service initiated several 
actions in November 1978 to strengthen its information pro- 
gram. In addition, as discussed in the latter part of this 
chapter, the Service has initiated some School Breakfast 
Program research projects. 

SCHOOL BREAKFAST PR OGRAM PROMOTION 
p layed" LIMITED ROLE IN EXPANSION 

In April 1976, as required by the National Scnool Lunch 
Act and Child Nutrition Act of 1966 Amendments of 1975 (42 
.S.C. 1773), the Service issued a report to the Congress 
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outlining an information program plan intended to make school 
districts and the public aware of the School Breakfast Pro- 
gram. Under this plan, the Service was to develo^^ promo- 
tional material which State agencies would distribute to the 
school districts. The Service's plan also provided for 
taking actions to make the public more aware of the breakfast 
program and approving State agency plans for publicizing the 
program. This program, started in fiscal year 1976, has had 
very limited impact. 

Essentially, the Service relied on State agencies to 
inform school districts of the breakfast program and in most 
States this was not done. The Service developed promotional 
material which was distributed to State agencies and approved 
State promotion plans. Howtver, only one of the six States 
we reviewed — Arizona — made Significant efforts to promote 
the program at the school district level. In the other five 
Statps, we found only limited use of the materials and the 
plans were not fully carried out. Officials told us that 
this was primarily because of staff shortages. 

Arizona was the most active of the six States in pro- 
moting the program. Arizona sent school administrators 
several memorandums promoting the program, citing the nutri- 
tional benefits of breakfast, and requested them to contact 
the State agency on a toll-free telephone line to obtain in- 
formation on implementinq the program. The State informed 
school administrators of reimbursement rates, cost allocation 
methods, and alternative cost accounting procedures. Ari- 
zona also promoted the program at various gatherings and 
meetings, such as education fairs, food service director 
meetings, and State-sponsored meetings held in different 
parts of the State. Officials of the five Arizona school 
districts included in our review generally believed that the 
State had actively promoted the program. District officials 
recalled receiving promotional materials and having program 
discussions with State officials. 

The efforts of the other five States in our review were 
less extensive and were characterized by a lack of staff to 
carry out program promotions. In some States, these efforts 
were also limited because of factors such as State emphasis on 
the lunch program and a mandated breakfast program, and a 
belief that a hard sell is not the proper approach to achieve 
expansion . 

California promoted the program through State bulletins, 
newsletters, and visits by State consultants to schools. In 
school year 1977-78, State consultants planned to make 1,338 
visits but due to a stated shortage of staff made only 512 
visits. A lack of staff was cited as the reason for not 
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carrying out planned activities in New York and Michigan. 
In Ohio, the State food service director told us his efforts 
were directed primarily to providing help to districts where 
the breakfast program has been mandated. Mississippi out- 
reach activities consisted of publishing articles in its Food 
Service Newsletter and the annual meetings of its area super- 
visors with representatives from each school district. These 
meetings concerned all food programs, including school break- 
fast. Mississippi's approach was to make districts awsre of 
the program, but not to use a hard sell. 

Overall, State promotional efforts seem to have had a 
limited effect /On program expansion. At the time of our 
review, programs had been started in the last 3 years in 
six of the dist/icts included in our review and expansion 
had been achisCed in seven others. (See app. VI.) Of these, 
only two districts — Bisbee and Apache Junction, Arizona-- 
attributed their programs to State promotion efforts. Even 
though Arizona's promotional effort had influenced starting 
programs in these two districts, the food service director 
of the Tucson school district believed the Arizona outreach 
effort could be improved. He thought the effort had high 
visibility at the State and national levels but was poorly 
designed and inadequate for reaching the school* districts. 
He believed more face-to-face contact was needed between 
Service and State officials and school district officials 
so that promotions could be designed to fit the districts. 

NEED TO INFORM PARENTS 
HAS BEEN RECOGNIZED BUT 
LITTLE t:AS BEEN DSNE 

Although Service and -State officials recognized the 
importance of informing school district officials about 
the breakfast program, many believed program expansion could 
best be achieved by generating parent awareness and support 
for the program. Information from the 12 nonprogram dis- 
tricts included in our review supports this view. School 
administrators of 10 of the 12 districts told us that par- 
ents had not expressed a desire for a breakfast program, and 
5 of the 12 told us they would not establish a program unless 
parents clearly expressed such a desire. 

Neither the Service nor the six States that we reviewed 
did much to assure that the public was aware of the benefits 
of breakfasts and the extent of Federal support for a school 
breakfast program. 

The Service's information plan and the implementing 
plans of the six States we reviewed listed numerous actions 
that were to be taken to make the public more aware of the 



School Breakfast" Program. However, very few of these actions 
were carried out. The Service provided the most extensive 
effort by distributing program promotion spots to 5, BOO radio 
and 700 television stations before the start of the 1976-77 
school year. No followup was made; and Service officials 
did not know how many stations actually used the spots, how 
often they were used, or if they were effective. 

Although we could net assess whether few or many parents 
in the 12 nonprogram districts were fully aware of the School 
Breakfast Program, we obtained information which indicated 
some were unaware of the program and others had some knowl- 
edge of the program. For ex-ample, in Greenvi lie , Missis- 
sippi, two PTA presidents told us most parents in the dis-- 
trict were not aware that a School Breakfast Program could 
be implemented. They said the program had not been discussed 
at PTA meetings and they believed parents had not discussed 
the program with principals or other school officials. A 
member of the Parents Advisory Committee in Williamston, 
Michigan, commented that most parents in the district prob- 
ably ./ere not familiar with the program and that the commit- 
tee had not discussed a breakfast program with school 
officials. In Utica, New York, and Parma, Ohio, parents we 
talked to were aware of the program. 

In some States, advocacy groups have initiated actions 
to make parents aware of the program. California State 
officials told us, for example, that advocacy groups were 
a major factor in getting breakfast programs started in 
several school districts in that State. Also, the program 
has expanded in Detroit, Michigan, largely as the result of 
advocacy groups' efforts. 

• one of the 17 districts offering a breakfast program 
in to.-ae of their schools made any promotional effort to in- 
form parents of students in nonpar tic ipating schools about 
the breakfast program. District efforts primarily were di- 
rected toward students and parents of schools serving break- 
fast in an effort to increase student participation in the 
program . 

We found cnly one instance — Tucson, Arizona--in the 17 
districts wherf; the breakfast program expanded to other 
schools as a r'=?sult of parental action. The Tucson food serv- 
ice director told us that parents from two schools became 
aware that breakfasts were being provided in other Tucson 
schools and encouraged their principals to initiate breakfast 
programs in their schools. The director told us he does not 
actively promote the program but usually will provide a 
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program to a school if requested by the principal. He believes 
.a school principal musV. be committed to the program to obtain 
sufficient student participation to cover program costs. 

SOKE STATES HAVE EFFECTIVE METHODS 
FOR OBTAINING PARENTS' VIEWS 

Information at the Service's regional offices we visited 
showed that two States not included in our review-^-Hawaii 
and Florida — had programs to routinely determine parental 
interest in a school breakfast program. 

In Hawaii, as a result of a court action initiated by 
an advocacy group, the State annually surveys parents of 
nonprogram schools to determine their interest in the break- 
fast program. A breakfast program is to be provided in a 
school if the program is favored by 10 percent of the parents 
or 45 parents (whichever is smaller). In November 1977, 87 
of Hawaii's 223 schools were not participating in the program 
because of parents' lack of interest. By October 1978, only 
70 schools were not participating in the breakfast program. 

Florida requires a similar annual survey. The State 
requires each school district to survey the parents of stu- 
dents in schools not having a br-sakfast program to get their 
opinions on whether a program should be established. Survey 
forms ^e sent to all parents along with the annual question- 
naire concerning eligibility for free or reduced-price meals. 
Survey results are compiled and the superintendent of schools 
submits the results to the school boar.d at a public meeting. 
After consideration of the survey results and public discus- 
sion, the school board decides whether to start the program 
in individual schools. Florida added 101 schools to its 
breakfast program between September 1978 and December 1978. 
The administrator of Florida's Food and Nutrition Management 
Section attributes 80 percent of this increase to the parent 
survey. 

RECENT SERVICE ACTIONS 
TO EXPAND THE PROGRAM 

Department of Agriculture officials have recogi.ized 
that their prior efforts to promote the program v.ere unsuc- 
cessful and that more must be done to inform parents and 
school officials about the program. To encourage program 
expansion, the Service in November 1978 began the following 
three-phased effort. 

1. Start a national publicity campaign using the media 
and developing new outreach information to taise 
the visibility of the program. 



As part of this effort, the Service mailed letters and 
promotional materials to 1,006 community service groups and 
parent and teacher organizations in December 1978. The 
letter stated in part, 

"Congress has expressed concern that relatively few 
schools, compared to the total number participating 
nationwide in the National School Lunch Program, 
currently offer the School Breakfast Program. There- 
fore, the Department is planning a massive public 
information effort aimed toward expansion of the 
Program. We urgently need your help and that of the 
entire membership of your organization in this effort. 
Could you* * *would you help us get the Breakfast 
meusage across the land?" 

The Service, in June 1979, also mailed promotional 
material to about 100 professional organizations with in- 
terests related to breakfast products and urged them to 
actively support the School Breakfast Program. A Service 
official said that some offers of help have been received 
but it is too early to evaluate the effectiveness of these 
efforts in expanding the program. 

2. Giv* special attention and help to selected 
States in each region to get the breakfast 
program ..tarted in more schools. 

The regional offices have selected 19 States, and re- 
gional staffs are offering technical and promotional help 
to State agencies to help get breakfast programij startei. 
The technical help includes advice on regulation requirements 
and making sure district officials understand what program 
expenses the Federal reimbursement covers. This special 
assistance program is directed toward resolving problems like 
those discussed in chapter 4. 

3. Issue grants to public and private nonprofit groups, 
universities, and State governmental agencies for 
nutrition education and development projects. 

In Sentember 1979, the Service announced it was making 
grants to six nonprofit organizations to expand participa- 
tion in the School Breakfast Program. Through use of these 
grants, the Service is seeking innovative programs to in- 
crease" the number of schools participating in the School 
Breakfast Program and to increase participation of students 
in schools^with ongoing programs. These efforts might also 
develop more effective ways to teach children the advantages 
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of eating a well-balanced breakfast. The Service's expanded 
version of its efforts in this regard is shown in its 
comments on pages 53 through 57 in appendix I. 

RESEARCH ON PROGRAM PROMOTIgN IS IN PROCESS 

The Service's report to the Congress in April 1976 
(see p, 31) concerning a school breakfast information program 
included plans fot completing in fiscal year 1977 an evalua- 
tion of the School Breakfast Program's participation, its 
nutritional impact, and its cost. The second and third 
phases are in process;^ the first was just recently completed. 

To accomplish the i'irst phase of the evaluation, assess- 
ing the status of the program and determining the type of 
schools participating in the program, the Service mailed 
questionnaires in November 1977 to 325 schools operating 
breakfast programs and 325 schools not participating in the 
program. The Service's Office of Policy, Planning and 
Evaluation issued a report on this phase in April 1980 
assessing the status of the program and comparing charac- 
teristics of schools participating in the school breakfast ■ 
program with characteristics of nonparticipat ing schools. 

To accomplish the second and third phases of the eval- 
uation, the Service awarded $339,794 to Opinion Research 
Corporation in September 1977. Opinion Research with 
Colorado State University will assess the level of nutrients 
in a school breakfast, determine the- plate waste in school 
breakfasts and lunches, compute food and labor costs, and 
examine the factors that affect student participation. The 
Service expects a report to be issued in mid-1980. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Service's earlier school breakfast promotional pro- 
gram was not effective. Currently, the Service has a new 
effort going to inform school administrators and the public 
of all aspects of the breakfast program. It is too early 
to tell if this effort will be effective, but the Service 
has recognized the need to stay more directly involved in 
promoting the program. 
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CHAPTER 6 

OVERALL CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCLUSIONS 

The Conyress established the School Breakfast Program 
to provide help to students who are nutritionally needy; 
however, sufficient data or criteria have not been developed 
to determine which children are affected. The general 
assumption thit all children from all low-income families 
are nutritionally needy has not been validated. It may be 
inaccurate and presumptuous to assume that parents with in- 
comes below a certain ' level are unable to, and therefore do 
not, feed their children breakfast — especially in view of 
the other programs, such as the Food Stamp Program and the 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children Program, that are 
directed toward resolving the same problem. 

Program cost can be a barrier to School Breakfact 
Program implementation or expansion that is not as readily 
solvable as some of the operational problems that exist. 
Also, participation in ongoing breakfast programs is in most 
cases low, especially in the junior and senior high schools. 
This is true even where sizeable numbers of students are 
eligible for free and reduced-price meals. 

The Congress has declined \o impose a Federal mandate 
for school breakfast programs but the question may come up 
again. We believe a Federal mandate would be inappropriate. 
We believe the E'ederal role should be one of ensuring that 
parents and school officials are made aware of the program, 
its goals, and the degree of support the Federal Government 
offers. We believe it is important to ensure that the com- 
munity has a voice in deciding whether to provide or not 
provide a breakfast program. Routine periodic determinations 
of parents ' "interests concerning the School Breakfast Program 
by methods similar to those used in Hawaii and Florida would 
seem to provide the community a voice in the decisionmaking 
process . 

With the passage of the Child Nutrition Amendments of 
1975 in October 1975, the Congress emphasized the need for 
an information program to fully inform the public and school 
administrators about the program, but it is too early to tell 
if the Service's response will be effective. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



To give parents the opportunity to participate in any 
decisions concerning the breakfast program, we recommend 
that the Secretary of Agriculture require that each school 
district, ^s part of its annual survey to determine which 
students qualify for free or ?educed-pr ice meals, or through 
other effective means, determine whether parents are inter- 
ested in establishing a School Breakfast Program. The 
results should be made public and given to the local school 
governing body to help it in deciding whether to start a 
breakfast program. 

We also -recommend that the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Health and Human Services, 
require that meaningful criteria be established and infor- 
mation gathered on the nutritional status of school children 
to provide a sounder basis for administering school food 
programs. This recommendation is not new, but is basically 
a restatement of recommendations made in our previous ' reports 
and in testimony before an appropriations subcommittee. Al- 
though the Departments of Agriculture and Health and Human 
Services agreed with our earlier recommendations on the need 
for nutritional status information to evaluate food assistance 
programs and have initiated studies, their efforts to formu- 
late, coordinate, and implement a national nutrition intelli- 
gence system have not as yet produced any results. 



Agriculture's award of a contract in September 1979 for 
an assessment of the effectiveness of the school breakfast 
and lunch programs on children's health is a good beginning. 
More information also is needed for evaluating the collective 
effect of all Federal food assistance programs on the nutri- 
tional status of Americans. 

Also, Agriculture's problems with the validity of school 
district costs used as part of the ba.is for obtainingo 
Federal reimbursement for school mea] costs points up the 
importance of implementing long overdue corrective measures 
in this regard — especially in light of the budgetary adjust- 
ments being considered in Federal programs. 

AGENCY COMMENTS AND OUR EVALUATION 

The Department of Agriculture in commenting on our draft 
report did not respond to onr recommendation that the 
Secretary require school districts to query parents to deter- 
mine their interest in establishing a School Breakfast 
Program. We continue to believe that such direct communica- 
tion at the local level will provide assurance that break- 
fast programs are initiated where they are wanted. 
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Although not responding directly to our .second recom- 
mendation concerning the n*afi<^ for information on children's 
nutritional status to enable evaluations of the effectiveness 
of the food assistance programs, the Department stated that 
within the past year , the Service's Office of Policy, Planning 
and Evaluation had taken major steps to fill the research 
gaps regarding the school food programs. The Department 
believed we had not given sufficient recognition to these 
actions. 

We are aware of, the Department's ongoing research in 
addition to that mentioned on pages 11 and 12 of this report. 
These efforts relate to nutritional impact and focus on how 
a particular program affects nutritional status. The results 
of this work should be useful. We believe that more informa- 
tion also is needed about the collective impact of all food 
assistance programs on the nutritional status of children. 
Such information, we believe, is essential in determining 
whether additional programs are needed and the extent to 
which major expansion of an existing program, like the School 
Breakfast Program, should be pushed. 

Currently, these determinations cannot be made because 
of the overall lack of information on the nutritional status 
of school-age children. The need for a national nutrition 
intelligence system has been recognized. But, until such 
a system starts providing information, it will not be possible 
to evaluate the overall effectiveness of food assistance 
programs . 

The Department also commented on other specific issues. 
Its letter and our responses to these comments are in appendix 
I. 
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CHAPTER 7 
SCOPE OP REVIEW 



We made our review of the School Breakfast Program at 
the .Federal, State, and locaJL district levels. We reviewed 
legislat^.on authorizing the program and implementing 
AgricultVre regulations. ^ In Washington, D.C., we visited 
the Department of Agriculture headquarters and discussed 
with Pood and Nutrition Service officials the legislation, 
regulations, and Service policies and procedures for carrying 
out the program. We reviewed State plans and Service files 
and records related to various breakfast program planning, 
promotion, and administration matters. We visited the 
Service's regional offices in Chicago, Illinois; Atlanta, 
Georgia, San Francisco, California; and Robbinsville, New 
Jersey, to discuss regional policies and procedures and to 
review pertinent records on the operation of the program. 

We visited State department of education food service 
divisions in Arizona, California, Michigan, Mississippi, 
New York, and Ohio and discussed with State officials their 
policies and procedures for administering the School Break- 
fast Program and any problems encountered in expanding the 
program. We also reviewed program participation and cost 
records and other pertinent documents to determine the rate 
of program expansion in each State and to identify problems 
inhibiting expansion. In addition, we obtained information 
from cognizant Service regional offices concerning certain 
practices in the States of Hawaii and Florida. Although 
these two States were not included in our detailed review, 
we obtained information from available reports and from 
State of Florida education officials that was pertinent to 
our inquiries about involving the community in School 
Breakfast Program decisions. ■ 

To inquire into why some school districts do not have 
a program and how others are dealing with problems in in- 
creasing participation in their pi'ograms and expanding to 
other schools, we visited the 29 school districts listed on 
the next page and reviewed district records and talked to 
school administrators, food service personnel, principals, 
teachers, Parent Teachers Association officials, and 
students. We also talked to some parents in the school 
districts. We did not include any residential schools, 
private schools, ot day care centers in our review. 
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C' School di£3trlct 

Mississippi 
Jackson 
Biloxi 
Hattiesburg 
Greenville 

Ohio 

Cleveland 
Gallia County 
Lorain 
Wadsworth 
Central Local 
Parma 

California 
Emery 

Long Beach : 
Compton 

Jamul-Las Flores 
Union 

Arizona 

Apache Junction 
Bisbee 
Tucson 
Littleton 
Paradise Valley 

New York 

Corning 

New York City No. 2 
New York City No. 18 
New York City No. 78 
Cortland 
Utica 

Michigan 

Baldwin Community 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Miliiamston 



Date School Breakfast 
Program started 

1 

September 1976 
September 1968 
No program 
No program 



January 1966 
January 1977 
September 1968 
January 1973 
No program 
No program 



September 1973 
October 1972 
No program 

No program 



August 1978 
October 1976 
September 1971 
No program 
No program 



September 1970 
September 1970 
September 1978 
September 1976 
No program 
No program 



September 1964 
March 1967 
No program 
No program 



Although the review results at our selected locations 
cannot be projected nationwide, we chose the States on the 
basis of obtaining wide geographic coverage. Within States, 
we selected varying size school districts and included 
districts with and without breakfast programs. 

In addition, we scanned the Children's Foundation report 
entitled "Barriers to School Breakfast" and discussed it with 
a Foundation official. We also reviewed studies made in the 
States of Washington, Michigan, Massachusetts, and Minnesota 
and analyzed data from questionnaires the Service obtained 
from selected schools. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 

Washington, D.C. 2025U 

Jan. 2, 1980 

Mr. Henry Eschwege 
Director, Community and 

Economic Development Division 
United States General Accounting Office 
Washington, D. C. 20548 

Dear Mr. Esc'-wege 

The GAO draft report "Major Factors Inhibit Expansion of the 
Schoo3 Breakfast Program" offers a useful discussion of 
school breakfast expansion issues. There are several aspects 
of the report that we believe warrant comment, however. 

Inf orr^.ation from past studies and plans for future studies 

In the cover summary, the GAO states, ''The lack of information 
on the nutritional status of children makes it impractical to 
determine the need for a specific nutritional assistance pro- 
gram like the school breakfast program." 

Studies such as the 10 State Nutrition Survey, the Nationwide 
Food Consumption Survey and the Health and Nutrition 
Examination Survey (HANES) have provided e. substantial body 
of knowledge concerning the nutritional status of children. 
These studies have helped to establish the need for nutrition 
intervention programs, such as th3 school breakfast program. 
Indeed, analysis of HANES data by G. William Hoagland of the 
Congressional Budget Office suggests that the school break- 
fast program is instrumental in improving the dietary intake 
of children. We think GAO should acknowledge the existence 
and utility of those studies. 

[GAO COMMENT: We are aware of the studies cited 
above and have discussed them at length in our ear- 
lier reports, some of which are cited on pages 10 
and 11 of this report. While these studies formed 
the bases for nutrition intervention programs for 
low-income persons, followon efforts have not 
provided adequate information to allow judgments 
to be made about the nutritional status of chil- 
dren today. The cited study by G. William Hoacjland 
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Showed that breakfast participants increased 
their intakes of some nutrients. But his report 
also stated that factors such as age, sex, region, 
and family head's education had more impact on 
nutritional status than income. The study indi- 
cated that when such factors are controlled, in- 
come generally was insignificant in explaining 
individual nutrient intake as a proportion of 
recoirmended dietary allowances. In total, enough 
information is not available to determine which 
nutrition programs have been effective and whether 
all of them are needed.] 

The GAO report also remarks that output from improved nutri- 
tional information systems "is still years away". However, 
while a complete new system may be some years off, major 
pieces of the system are now being put in place. The 
Nationwide Food Consumption Study, as well as studies being 
conducted in response to Senate Resolution 90 and other 
Congressional directives will provide important information 
on the nutritional impacts of the school lunch a-'id breakfast 
programs. Information on participant dietary intake, nutri- 
tional status, and health? and on school lunch and breakfast 
costs will be available within 12 - 24 months. Results from 
these studies will represent major components of any new 
nutrition information system. Within the past year, the 
Policy, Planning and Evaluation office of FNS [the Pood and 
Nutrition Service] has taken major steps to fill the research 
gaps regarding the school food programs. 

Not all of this new research work appears to have 1" taken 
into account by GAO when it discusses research no\i 
progress. Moreover, the GAO refers to the studies l:<^ing done 
in response to Senate Resolution 90 with the statement: 
"This effort may be a beginning, but much more needs to be 
done...." We think that the GAO's treatment of this area 
does not sufficiently take into account the substantial new 
research efforts now under way. Also, we would prefer to 
hear any specific, constructive criticism GAO has of our 
current research efforts rather than the vague statement 
that "much more needs to be done". 

[GAO COMMENl: This is discussed on pages 39 
and 40.] 
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Nutritional need and economic need 
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GAO questions the targeting of the SBP [School Breakfast 
Program] to nutritionally needy areas or schools and questions 
the link between nutritional and economic need. GAO also 
contends that because a child is economically needy, he or 
she is not "automatically" nutritionally needy. 

A decade ago, reports from the Field Foundation and the Ten 
State Nutrition Survey found significant malnutrition in 
economically needy areas. In addition, while each economi- 
cally needy person is not necessarily undernourished, major 
nutritional studies have established a general relationship 
between economic need and nutritional problems such as ane- 
mia, dental caries, obesity, etc. For these reasons, we 
think the GAO discussion of this issue is incomplete. The 
GAO should take note of studies that have found relationships 
between poor areas and higher incidences of nutrition prob- 
lems, as well as between poor individuals and higher inci- 
dences of these problems. 

[GAO COMMENT! Our report does not question 
targeting the School Breakfast Program to the 
nutritionally needy. Cur concern is that the nu- 
tritionally needy have not been identified in to- 
day's environment. The nutrition-related problems 
of the economically needy cited in the reports of 
a decade ago resulted in major Federal nutritional 
assistance programs. However, information for cur- 
rently evaluating the impact of these programs on 
the nutritional problems of the poor has not been, 
sufficiently developed. As stated on pages 10-12 of 
our report, answers are not available about whether 
Federal welfare and food programs provide suffi- 
cient resources to low-income families and whether 
low-income families should continue to be auto- 
matically considered nutritionally needy.] 

Moreover, under current law, the School Breakfast Program is 
available, to any school that wishes to participate in the 
program, whether the school is located in a poor area or not. 
The only differentiation between needy and non-needy schools 
concerns the use of "severe need" reimbur semont rates. 
(Public Law 95-627 expressed Congress* intent to make these 
rates available to schools with high concentrations of eco- 
nomically needy children. Section 6(c) of P.L. 95-627 re- 
quires States to make the severe need rates available to 
schools that in the second preceding school year served 40 
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percent or more of their school lunches free or at a reduced 
price. As the draft report points out, State agencies may 
certify other schools whose costs cannot be covered by reg- 
ular breakfast reimbursement rates as being in severe need 
if th y meet certain criteria established by the State.) 

[GAO COMMENT: We are not questioning the current 
legislation that offers School Breakfast Program 
assistance to any school district wishing to par- 
ticipate in the program. However, such legisla- 
tion emphasizes the need for programs in schools 
where students are nutritionally needy — generally 
defined in terms of low family income. Also, the 
several State mandates that have .been established 
are all directed toward children who are eligible 
for free and reduced-price meals because of low- 
income status. Considering the various food as- 
sistance programs and the absence of hard data to 
support the broad assumption that children of 
low-income families continue to be automatically 
nutritionally needy and therefore need the break- 
fast program, we believe the breakfast program 
should remain a voluntary program.] 

gap's Methodology 

We would be interested in knowing more about attitude surveys 
conducted in Utica and Grand Rapids. More specifically, what 
questions were asked of whom, and what were the sample sizes 
of the two surveys and the sampling methodology used. In any 
case, we believe it is not appropriate to generalize about 
parental attitudes based on survey results in two communities 
Statements such as "The Grand Rapids survey is indicative of 
the varying opinions about parental responsibility and the 
school breakfast program" do not seem warranted. Similarly, 
we question how GAO can state that "parents interviewed in 
Utica state that parents are responsible for feeding their 
children and that having the school breakfast could destroy 
this sense of responsibility in both the parent and child." 
How many parents in Utica stated that and how were they 
selected? Also, is one school pjrincipal's opinion of any 
particular significance in a report about a national program 
that operates in over 30,000 schools? 

While we do not know how many high school principals GAO 
talked with, we question whether the data GAO collected would 
support the general statement, "The principals believed the 
school breakfast program would not be successful in secondary 
schools because of low student participation." 
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[GAO COMMENT: We recognize that the information 
obtained from the 29 school districts we reviewed 
does not provide a basis for nationally quantify- 
ing the degree of acceptance or nonacceptance of 
the School Breakfast Program. However, it is 
significant that the results of not only the 
Grand Rapids survey and our review but also the 
Service's survey discussed on page 4 of this re- 
port are remarkably consistent in showing the 
attitudes or convictions that have slowed expan- 
sion of the breakfast program. The specific 
comments of selected parents and officials are 
reported to exemplify the type of attitudes that 
are included in the overall data.] 

Further, GAO's contention on page 26 that "Consequently, most 
students, their parents and some district staff may be incon- 
venienced or incur hardships because of changes to bus or 
class schedules" is not supported. In many schools busing 
schedules have been arranged to accommodate the SBP without in- 
conveniencing 'nany students. Other schools have been able to 
serve breakfasts in class just after the start of school and 
not rearrange the bus schedule at all. Elsewhere :.n the 
report, GAG says that barriers can be overcome while here it 
seems to imply that inconvenience is inevitable.* 

We believe the report should be modified so as not to give 
the impression that inconvenience to students, parents and 



*ln testimony before the House Committee on Education 
and Labor on November 27, 1979, the superintendent of schools 
for the Northern Bedford County School Pistrict in 
Pennsylvania stated: "As a school administrator who has 
experienced the scheduling of the breakfast service, I can 
attest to the ease by which it operates. A reduced staff of 
the regular school lunch cooks arrives an hour early to pre- 
pare and serve the breakfast. The pupils unload from their 
buses and move on their own, without supervision to the caf- 
eteria... and then to their homeroom or first period class as 
the principal has planned, without confusion. Minimal cler- 
ical work involved is handled by a buildiny secretary sta- 
tioned on the line also without complications. I state 
these .. .observations siir.ply to negate many of the objections 
made by bellow administrators. It is not a complicated pro- 
gram to operate. It is very simple." 
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local officials inevitably accompanies initiation of the 
School Breakfast Program in a school district. In many 
school districts, operational problems may not be intrinsic 
to the program but rather stem from the way the program is 
managed. For example, the discussion of busing on pages 26 
and 27 includes a statement that "whether busing problems can 
be resolved appears to depend on the willingness of district 
officials, parents and students to accept being inconven- 
ienced". 'Feasible solutions to busing problems are available. 
Some schools have served breakfasts during a homeroom or 
activity period after the school day begins. Others have 
served breakfast as part of a "morning break". A school 
district in each of two western States has begun researching 
the possibility of serving breakfast on the bus. 

The draft report also acknowledges (on page 26) that opera- 
tional problems appear solvable if cost problems can be 
resolved. Therefore, we believe the principal focus should 
be on cost issues. 

[GAO COMMENT: We see no inconsistency in report- 
ing that barriers to operating breakfast programs 
can be resolved and at the same time recognizing 
that inconveniences will occur from changes made 
in daily routines. The question of inconvenience 
is basically one of degree and that depends on the 
values assigned by the affected individuals to the 
changes in routines. We do not think the report 
overstates the inconveniences that may arise with 
the initiation of a breakfast program. Our re- 
port recognizes that many changes have been ac- 
cepted in school districts with ongoing break- 
fast programs. We cite this information to 
illustrate the two sides of the question. This 
in no way diminishes the importance of the cost 
issue which is a major focus of our report.] 

Breakfast Costs 

Throughout the report GAO contends that low participation in 
the SBP is a significant obstacle to program growth and con- 
tributes to high costs. However, GAO does not consider that 
low participation may not be a result of the program per se, 
but rather of the way it is being managed in a particular 
school or school district. The example on page 28 of the New 
York City School that increased program participation from 
25 to 369 students per day simply by moving the serving area 
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supports the need for local school officials to be innovative 
in their administration of the SBP rather than dropping out 
because of low participation. ^ 

[GAO COMMENT: We agree that ways may be '-^found to 
increase participation of students .in ongoing 
breakfast programs. However, increasing partici- 
pation of secondary school students is not an easy 
task. Although the exr-tmple of the New York City 
senior high school cited above shows some increase 
in participation, only 2 percent of the city's 
senior high school students participated in the 
breakfast program in school year 1977-78. It is 
clear that low participation, espec ial ly . in 
secondary schools, is a major factor in a school 
. district's decision as to whether a School Break- 
fast Program' is warranted.] 

Moreover, GAO'5 cost analysis is based on a limited and non- 
representative sample of schools. The results are presented 
without appropriate caveats about the non-general izable na- 
ture of the data. GAO did not attempt to staVidardize the 
cost data that were collected from the various school 
districts. GAO drew its information from, school and 
state records. GAO cites-high labor, indirect cost, 
equipment., and other non-food costs. There are several 
caveats that should be mentioned about this method of 
collection and analysis of cost data. The Department's 
cost-based accountability regulations require school 
food authorities to allocate their costs between reimburs- 
able and non-reimbursable programs and within reimbursement 
programs, among the- NSLP [National School Lunch Program], 
SEP, and SMP [Special Milk Program]. However, these 
requirements are widely interpreted and a range of practices 
are used to develop the allocation of costs in submitting 
reimbursement vouchers. This often results in costs which 
are not comparable among districts and which may represent 
different categories of costs more or less accurately. Some 
of the more troublesome categories to allocate are direct 
labor, equipment, and indirect costs. GAO did not attempt 
to verify or standardize the costing procedures within 
schools or school districts. The Department recognizes the 
desirability of developing an accurate or at least standard 
framework' for measuring costs in the SBP and other CN [Child 
Nutrition] programs. To that end, as part of its study of 
menu choice and equipment, the Department is also systema- 
tically gathering cost information on a nationally represent- 
ative sample of schools. Information from this study will 
be available in late 1980 and 1981. 
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[GAO COMMEM': We recognize that cost data col- 
lection systems vary widely between school 
districts, and consequent ""y we made no attempt to 
compare individual cost categories bfitween school 
districts. Our purpose was to show that some 
districts incurred costs exceeding reimbursements 
— which made cost a factor in deciding whether to 
expand or contiftue breakfast programs. Data on 
the school districts we selected, although not 
. statistically projectable to all schools nation- 
wide, indicates that a, large number of school 
districts are required to contribute local funds 
for their breakf asti[ prbgrams . " Some of these 
districts wil,l decide to have programs, and others 
will not, and some will expand their programs and 
others will not, depending on their willingness 
to commit local funds. In thlB regard, we see 
no reason to question the appropr lateness of .using- 
cost data obtained from school district and State 
records to show a particular district's financial 
concerns. These same costs are part of the basis 
for obtaining Federal reimbursement for breakfast 
program costs. If the Service is unsure of the 
validity of these costs, it should, of course, take 
action to resolve any questions within its reim- 
bursement procedures and process.] ^ 

We also believe that GAO's discussion (page 23) of two USDA 
studies of the relationship between prices charged for school 
breakfasts and participation in the SBP is inconclusive. In 
schools where very few paying students participate in the SBP 
a 13 percent drop-out of paying students due to a 10 cent 
price increase would not significantly reduce overall program 
participation. For example using Corning, NY as an example, 
if 13 percent of the paying students ceased participation as 
a result of a 10 cent price increase, the net loss in overall 
participation would be only 3.5% since only 27 percent of the 
breakfasts are "paid." 

[GAO COMMENT: The Agriculture studies cited on page 
23 of our report indicated loss of participation in 
school lunch and breakfast programs when prices 
to paying students wfere increased. In its comments, 
the Service tries to minimize the importance of 
this loss of participation. The Service's computa- 
tions are incorrect because the 13-percent dropout 
rate cited above refers to total school breakfast 
paiTticipation, not just paying student participation. 
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In this specific study, 31 percent of paying students 
dropped out of the School Breakfast Program after the 
price was increased 10 cents. The loss of participa- 
tion indicated from the two studies supports the basis 
for concern expressed by the Corning Food Director.] 

Further, ther^ seems to be no conclusive correlation between 
high paid participation and low unit cost in the sample of 
school districts to which the data in appendix V pertain. 
For example Wadsworth, Ohio had the highest percentage of 
paid breakfasts served (55 percent) but Jackson, Mississippi, 
with only 7 percent paid participation, reported the lowest 
unit cost. The point is that we are concerned that other 
factor s 'affecting unit cost are not adequately presented in 
the draft report. In the case of the two school districts 
cited above, for example, the lower unit cost reported by 
Jackson, Mississippi could have been attributable to the 
school district's location in an area where all costs are 
generally lower, rather than to any impact of participation 
by paying students. Also, the draft report does not treat 
the question of what type of breakfast each school district 
"was serving. Some districts have served elaborate breakfasts 
far exceeding the minimum requirements that must be met in 
order to make the breakfasts reimbursable. This extra effort 
generates higher food and labor coats. Such districts may 
be able to reduce their costs by serving simpler breakfasts. 

[GAO COMMENT: Our report does not make a point 
that a correlation exists between high paid partic- 
ipation and low unit cost between districts. 
Consequently, the issues of different cost levels 
and different types of breakfasts served by differ- 
ent districts are not pertinent. Moreover, the 
Food and Nutrition Service's example about the 
lack of conclusive correlation between high paid 
participation and low unit cost by comparing dif- 
ferent districts is inappropriate because of dif- 
ferences in wage rates, food costs, etc. Any 
such correlation is properly applicable only to 
an individual district. For example ^ increased 
participation (either paid or free) in a district 
should terid to push the cost per breakfast down 
because fixed program costs would be spread over 
more meals. Conversely, the cost per breakfast 
tends to go. up if the same fixed costs are spread 
over fewer meals.] 
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Financial Incentives 

Section 6(b) of Public Law 95-627 (enacted November 10, 1978) 
provided financial incentives for school districts to start 
breakfast programs. These are not recognized in the draft 
report. Section 5 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 was 
amended to provide assistance under the Food Service 
Equipment Assistance Program (FSEAP) to schools desiring to 
commence operation of the School Breakfast Program. State 
agencies are now required to include among the categories of 
schools to whose needs they must give prioritv in allocating 
unreserved FSEAP funds "schools that do not serve both break- 
fasts and lunches but that will use food. service equipment 
to initiate the service of breakfasts or lunches." 
P.L. 95-6.27 also added this category of schools to those which 
are eligible for reserved FSIAP funds. Thus, schools oper- 
ating only one of thfe programs will be assisted to expand 
their operations to the other. Since the National School 
Lunch Program is already pervasive in schools, expansion 
spurred by this amendment will be primarily in the School 
Breakfast Program. 

[GAO COMMENT: The legislation cited above con- 
tinues a program of making food preparation 
equipment available to schools without a food 
service program. This is not a new program al- 
though some language changes have been made and 
the funding has been increased. The Service con- 
tends that the program will primarily benefit ex- 
pansion of the breakfast program since most 
schools already have the capability to serve 
lunches. It seems likely, however, that the pro- 
gram will primarily help those schools with no 
food programs since those that already have lunch 
programs generally can provide breakfasts without 
additional equipment. Because most schools pres- 
ently provide lunch programs, the equipment as- 
sistance program may hav« the potential for only 
limited iirtpact o;^. breakfast program expansion.]- 

Outreach* efforts i 

We are concerned alsolabout the statements on pages 33 and 34 
to the effect that few of the outreach efforts authorized by 
P.L. 94-105 (enacted ["October 7, 1975) were ever carried out. 
All such actions preSL^ribed for implementation by this Agency 
have long since been', completed . 
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IGAO COMMENT: The statements on pages 33 and 34 
refer to the combined efforts of Agriculture and 
the States. The Food and Nutrition Service devel- 
* oped promotional material which was distributed to 
State agencies and also approved State promotion 
plans. Eut only one of the six States we reviewed 
made significant efforts' to promote the program at 
the school district level. In the other five 
States » we found only limited use of the materials 
and the plans were not fully carried out. The 
Service should have made greater efforts to assure 
that State agencies fulfilled their promotion 
plansi] ' 

We also believe the information presented in Chapter 5 con- 
cerning our current outreach efforts is too sketchy and down- 
plays the effort this Agency is currently putting into pro- 
moting the expansion^of the School Breakfast Program. Conse- 
quently, a more detailed description of our activities in this 
area is presented below. 

During 1979 FNS has done the following things to promote and 
expand the School Breakfast Program: 

1. Breakfast grants: 

Six grants totaling more than $230,000 were awarded 
to non-profit organizations in Utah, Vermont, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Oregon and Alabama to conduct Statewide 
campaigns between October 1979 and December 1980 to 
expand knowledge of and participation in the School 
Breakfast Program. 

2, FTA Cooperative Agreement: 

In April 1979, the National PTA and FNS entered into 
a cooperative agreement for the purpose of fostering 
the participation of Stete and local PTAs in the de- 
velopment and monitoring of local school food 
programs. Although the primary purpose of the coop- 
erative agreement was to encourage parental involve- 
ment in the lunch program in 20 selected States, 
four of the States selected for participation in 
this project also chose to work on expanding and im- 
proving the School Breakfast Program. The four 
States are Oregon, Georgia, North Carolina and 
Oklahoma . 
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3. Selected States and outreach projects: 

In the spring of 1979 each Regional Office selected 
at least one State for special outreach efforts. In 
all 19 States were targeted. FNS Regional Offices 
' are now involved in a wide^ range of ongo'.ng activi- 

ties in these States, including: 

-public information campaigns. 

-presentations at Statewide conferences of school 
officials. 

• -development <,of breakfast materials. 

-cooperation with advocacy groups in conducting 
outreach. 

-assistance in conducting feasibility studies. 

-formation of Statewide steering com- i.ttees for 
breakfast expansion. 

4. litle 1 Breakfast Expansion Efforts: 

Public Law 95-561, the 1978 Amendments to Title 1 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
offers several opportunities for encouraging Title 1 
schools to start breakfast programs. Eecognizing 
this, FNS has, through its ""'^gioiial Offices, pre- 
sented testimony to HEW's C. "ice of Education at 
public hearings on the regulations implementing this 
law and has submitted written cc iiments on these reg- 
ulations to HEW's Office of Education. FNS, in con- 
junction with the Children's Foundation, has also 
petitioned HEW's Office of Education to provide 
school breakfast training and information to State 
Title 1 coordinators and members of local parent ad- 
visory councils at 5 Regional meetings to be con- 
ducted by HEW's Office of Education between February 
and June 1980. . 

: 5. Public Information Activities 

4 

-FNS has developed a catalogue of breakfast mate- 
rials available from FNS National and Regional 
Offices, S'ate educational agencies, advocacy 
groups ana industry? copies of the catalogue are 
now being distributed. 
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-A new school breakfast brochure, Breakfast And 
School-A-Good Combinati on, has been developed and 
is expected to be available for distribution early 
next year. 

-Numerous breakfast articles have been published in 
Food and Nutrition (FNS' bi-monthly magazine); arti- 
cles from the June and October issues have been re- 
printed for distribution to school officials and the 
yeneral public. 

-The cooperation and assistance of governmental and 
community agencies and professional associations as 
well as representatives of the food industry in pro- 
moting the breakfast program have been solicited 
through letters, telephone requests and personal 
visits . 

-Publication and devo"" >*^i»^ent of school breakfast ar- 
ticles in national journals and newsletters have been 
solicited? Working Mother Magazine published a school 
breakfast piece in its November 1979 issue at the 
Department's solicitation. 

-30-second radio public service announcements using 
famous entertainers and athletes have been developed 
and distributed throughout the country. 

-A 15-second and a 30-second TV public service 
announcement have also been developed and distributed 
throughout the country. 

-Exhibits focusing on the breakfast program have been 
manned at the following national conventions: 

-The American Association of School Administrators, 
February 19, 1979; 

-National Association of Elementary School 
Principals, March 1979; 

-National PTA, June 1979; and 

-American School Food Service Association, 
July/August 1979. 
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-Slide shows and video tapes on school breakfasts have 
been acq-iired and reprodu':ed for Regional Office use. 

[GAO COMMENT: We h. •« added a statement on page 
37 to refer the reader to these specific Agri- 
culture comments. However, as noted in our conclu- 
sions, on the same -page, it is still too early to 
tell whether such actions are effective in getting 
information to the people at the local level.] 

Additional points 

1. In both the digest and main report GAO refers to its 
earlier "Federal omestic Food Assistance Programs--A Time 
for Assessment and Change", as sho.ring that existing food 
program legislation could theoretically result in some fami- 
lies receiving as much as 230 percent of the cost of the 
Thrifty Food Plan. Our comments on thac GAO report discussed 
what we regard as a number of methodological and analytical 
problems with the GAO analysis. Wa also observed that the 
only categories of people eligible to receive multiple fooo 
program benefits are children, pregnant and postpartum women 
and the elderly groups that have been found in major nutri- 
tional surveys to be most likely to suffer nutritional de- 
ficiencies* Finally, the Department has advanced several 
legislative proposals to reduce participation in multiple 
program's. 

[GAO COMMENT: We cite the above-mentioned GAO 
report to stress the basic point that the 
Department does- not know the impact of the various 
nutrition assistance programs on low-income fami- 
lies and that the possibility of overlapping pro- 
grams, especially for children, is very real. 
The Service appears to agree with this since its 
comments indicate that it has advanced legislative 
proposals to reduce participation in multiple 
programs.] 

2. The discussion on pages ii and iii concerning States with 
legislatively mandated breakfast programs closes with a state- 
ment that some States are weakening or reconsidering their 
mandates ' ^cause of the problems encountered. We believe this 
is somewh. _ overstated. No State that passed authorizing 
legislation mandating the program has weakened or tescinded 
its mandate. We are aware that ^iassachusetts recently re- 
scinded its School Breakfast Program m.andate. However, 
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the Massachusetts mandate was somewhat unique in that it had 
never been legislated. Rather, it was an admi*^ istr ative 
directive* issued\by the State Board of Education which was 
subsequently overriden by the legislature. In States 
with legislatively mandated programs, on the other hand, 
efforts to overturn the State mandate's are now generally 
going down to defeat. Efforts to repeal legislated School 
Breakfast Program mandates in Michigan and Texas were de- 
feated. Mandates also remain in place in Ohio and New York. 
In addition, efforts to induce State legislatures to enact 
School Breakfast Program mandates have been initiated in 
Illinois, Florida, Mississippi, Maine, Wisconsin, Alabama, 
and New Mexico.* 

[GAO COMMENT: We believe that the question of 
whether the mandates are administrative or legis- 
lative is not pertinent to the discussion in our 
report. We point out that some States are weak- 
ening or reconsidering their mandates. South 
Carolina failed to renew its mandate and 
Massachusetts weakened its mandate. The Community 
Nutrition Institute's August 9, 1979, Weekly Report 
noted that several statewide groups proposing man- 
dates watched them die in their legislatures. 
Also, the report noted that advocates had strug- 
gled hard to prevent lawmakers from reversing or 
whittling away at mandates already in place. We 
recognize that this has been and probably will be 
a continuing effort by those for as well as those 
opposed to a mandate.] 

3. We think some context needs to be added to GAO's discus- 
r Lon of schools dropping out of the program. As now written, 
some readers could wonder whether the SEP has not been de- 
clining rather than growing. Of course, as the chart below 
indicates, the SEP has been growing substantially in recent 



*We recognize that South Carolina may also be cited as a 
State that had a mandate and then dropped it. Howl?ver, South 
Carolina never passed authorizing legislation mandating the 
breakfast program. Rather, there was simply some language in 
an annual appropriations ^ill which appeared to mandate the 
program, but which was not widely implemented or enforced. 
Subsequent appropriations bills did not contain this 
language . 
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years both in terms of the number of schools and students 
participating . 

Fiscal Year # of Schools # of Students 
1973 14,277 1,992,900 

1976 16,835 2,333,600 

1977 21,940 2,605,500 

1978 24,607 2,809,220 

1979 30,971 3,249,172 

Although some schools have dropped out, the number of such 
schools is small compared to those remaining in the program 
or newly entering the program. 

4. Finally, we would suggest two minor wording changes in 
the report. We suggest that the first sentence of paragraph 
three on page ii refer to "attempts to use them to take over 
what they regard as the duties of the parents and other fam- 
ily members " On page 5, we suggest that the last sentence 
of the second paragraph state: "The issue is: Should break- 
fast nutrition needs be met only by the home or also by the 
school?" 

[GAO COMMENT: The Digest has been revised on 
page ii. We believe the other suggested change 
is no*- needed.] 

Sincerely , 

/S/ 



ROBERT GREENSTEIN 
Administrator 



[GAO NOTE: The Department's letter was re- 
typed to facilitate showing our comments. 
The page numbers wec'j revised to correspond 
to the page numbers m this report. Also the 
Department did not respond directly to the 
recommendations included in our report. 
This is discussed on pages 39 and 40 of this 
report . ] 
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MftXIMW FEDRRAI . PAYMENTS PER BREAKFAST 
FOR THE SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRftM 



Period 



Regular breakfas*: 



Reduced 
Free price 



Paid 



Especially 
needy breakfast 
Reduced 
Free price 















—(cents) — 






July 1 


- Dec. 


31, 


1977 


39.95 


32.25 


11.25 


45.00 


40.00 


Jan. 1 


- June 


30, 


1978 


4s.. 25 


33.25 


11.50 


50.25 


45.25 


July 1 




31, 


1378 


42.25 


34.75 


12.00 


52.25 


47.25 


Jan. 1 


- June 


30, 


1979 


44.50 


36.50 


12.75 


54.50 


49.50 


July 1 


- Dec. 


31, 


1979 


47.25 


39.00 


13.50 


57.25 


52.25 


Jan. 1 


- June 


30, 


1980 


49.25 


40.50 


14.00 


59.50 


54.50 
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School district 


enroll^ 
inent 


AVer aye 

dutenQdncG 


uiscr ICC 


of schools in 
Breakfast Lunch 
progreip program 




Arizona: 








A 






i^che Junction 


If 9o0 


If ooo 


A 
H 


% 




Bisbee 


If DO / 


If D«5D 


O 


3 


3 


• 


Littleton 


If z^u 


1 997 
i. f / 


9 


0 


2 




Paradise Valley 


lOf oil 


14f od9 


ID 


0 


14 


4 


Tucson 


55 f 333 


c*^ cue 

52f 566 




21 


99 




California: 


• 








36 




Compton 


29,984 


29f307 


36 


0 




Ennery 


556 


519 


3 


3 


3 




Jamul-Las 














Flores Union 


646 


640 


2 


0 


2 




Long Beach 


55,851 


54f630 


77 


16 . 


11 



Michigan: 
Baldwin 



Ccsranunity 




939 




893 


5 


4 


5 


Detroit 


223, 


335 


201, 


,002 


302 


46 


302 


Grand Bapids 


24, 


784 


22, 


,305 


68 


0 


68 


fvilliamston 


1, 


814 


a/ 1, 


,814 


4 


0 


4 


Mississippi : 










11 


11 


11 


Biloxi 


7, 


219 


6, 


r680 


Greenville 


9, 


,289 


8, 


r851 


18 


0 


18 


Hattiesburg 


5, 


,928 


5, 


r640 


15 


0 


15 


Jackson 


32, 


,278 


29, 


r928 


54 


32 


54 



New York: 



» Corning 


6,630 


6,401 


17 


8 


17 


Cortland 


3,568 


3,378 


7 


0 


7 


New York City 












No. 2 


19,737 


15,237 


29 


26 


26 


• No. 18 


14,384 


12,093 


18 


18 


18 


No. 78 


293,106 


236,692 


122 


121 


122 


Utica 


11,934 


10,633 


20 


0 


20 



Ohio: 



Central Local 


1, 


740 


1, 


653 


5 


0 


5 


Cleveland 


108, 


543 


100, 


141 


173 


53 


171 


Gallia County 


3, 


453 


3, 


180 


11 


10 


11 


Lorain 


14, 


693 


13, 


,063 


20 


9 


20 


Parina 


18, 


308 


15, 


841 


27 


0 


27 


ivadsworth 


4, 


,548 


4, 


,227 


7 


3 


7 



a/Average daily attendance not recorded; instead the district uses the 
statistics from the actual count on the 4th Friday in Sopteirbcr. 
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OCMPAKISON OF RATE OF STUDEMT PAKTICIPATIOj 

IN THE BREAKFAST PROGRAM WITH PAKTICIPATICW IN 

LUNCH PROGRAM FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1977-78 

Elementary Junior Senior 

school high school high school 

School district Breakfast Lunch Breakfast Lunch Breakfast Uanch 









(percent) 






Arizona: 










29 


53 


Bisbee 


(a) 


60 




/U 


Tucson 


43 


72 


12 


40 


(a) 


23 










(b) 


15 


23 


Emery 


38 


93 


(b) 


Long Beach 


32 


64 


(a) 


47 




21 








(a) 


(b) 






Baldwin 


77 


96 


(a) 


78 


rVTiTiTinn i t" V 








42 


(a) 


41 


Detroit 


34 


57 


(a) 


Mississi^i: 






24 


62 


11 


46 


Biloxi 


39 


65 


Jackson 


59 


93 


(a) 


71 


(a) 


65 


New York: 
Corning 












42 


12 


70 


5 


66 


3 


New York City 








45 


(c) 




No. 2 


48 


66 


25 


(c) 


No. 78 


(c) 


(c) 


(c) 


(c) 


2 


35 


Ohio: 










(a) 


46 


Cleveland 


76 


75 


(a) 


(b) 


Gallia County 


29 


67 


(b) 


(b) 


6 


83 


Lorain 


43 


79 


7 


35 


0.2 


52 


Wadsworth 


50 


55 


(a) 


18 


5 


29 



a/Breakfast program not provided. 

b/Figures for all secondary schools are combined and listed under 
senior high school. 

c/New York City senior high schools are in one separate district. 
New York City No. 78. 
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Cost category 

Food and milk 

Nonfood iters 

Labor and related costs 

Purchased services 

Equipment 

Indirect costs 

Total 

Revenue s 

B^eral 
State 

Student and other 
participants 

Total 

Net gain or (Iofs) 

Breakfasts served 



Mesissippi 



Chic 
Gallia 



&ChCCL LlSlRICIS' FREAFFASI ^F(.^C^A^' CCS1S , 
PLVENLES. A^C NLMEJ. OF Kl-J^/Jvf AS1S SEFVEL FCR SChOGL YEAR 1977-7£ (note a ) 

California 



Michigan 

Baldwin 



Jackson Biloxi Cleveland County Lorain Wadsworth Detroit 



$0.2174 

0 

.0710 
0 
0 

.0066 
.2950 



.2825 
0 

.0125 



$0.2466 
C 

.0557 
0 
0 

.0138 
.3181 



.2666 
0 

.0315 



.2950 


.3181 


; 0 


$ 0 



Free 


345,997 


253,231 


Percent 


89 


76 


Fteduced price 


15,564 


29,575 


Percait 


4 


9 


Paid 


27,205 


50,285 


Percent 


7 


15 


lotal 


368,766 


333,091 


Percent 


100 


IOC 



$ 0.2790 
.0372 
.1860 

0 
0 

.0032 
.5054 



.4498 
C 

.0099 
.4597 



0.2£'60 
.0220 
.1200 

G 
0 

.0829 
.5109 



.3231 
0 

.0740 
.3971 



0.2620 
.0200 
.0390 

0 

0 

.0070 
.3280 



.2141 
0 

.0236 
.3079 



$ 0.2040 
.0170 
.1320 

0 

0 

.0518 
.4048 



.1694 

0 

.1224 
.3118 



$0.2466 
0 

.0817 
0 

0 

.039 2 
.3775 



.4368 
0 

.0132 
.4500 



Coiranunity Long Eeach 
$ 



0.2471 
0 

.1491 
0 

0 

.11/8 
.5090 



.4444 

0 

.0057 
.4501 



$ 0.2576 

0 

.2681 
.0553 
.0067 
0 

.6077 



.4704 
.0614 

.0137 

.5455 



E/rery 
(note b) 



0.3034 

C 

.5573 
0 
0 
0 

.8607 



.3481 
.0602 

.0360 

.4463 



$(0.0457) $(0.1138) $( 0.0201 ) $( 0.0930 ) d/$ 0.0725 $(0^0^) $( 0.0622 ) $(0.4144) 



2,831,824 
93 

113,634 
4 

101,987 
3 

3,047,445 

100 



63,717 
69 
4,606 

5 

23,561 
26 

91,864 
100 



276,064 

62 

25,679 
8 

33,365 
10 

335,108 
100 



Ar iisona 



'lucson 



.3985 
0 

.0070 
.4053 



10,743 


1,390,519 


55,859 


55i;.975 


20,549 


310,906 


38 


39 


95 


91 


76 


95 


1,814 


228 


1,355 


35,873 


2,358 


£,695 


7 


0 


2 


6 


9 


\ 


15,583 


13,710 


1,793 


19,785 


4,283 


5,54^ 


55 


1 


3 


3 


15 




26,140 


1,404,457 


59,00-. 


614,633 


27,150 


j25,14j 


100 


IGO 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Eisbee Corning 



New \ork (note c) 

New York City 
No. 78 



^tew York City 
Ko. 2 



$ C.1640 


$ 0.1775 


$ 0.2435 


$0.3500 


0 


C 


0 


0 


. 224C 


.1296 


.3675 


.1260 


.0372 


.0604 


0 


0 


' .0234 


0 


.0 


0 


.0846 


.0773 


0 


0 


.5332 


.4446 


.6310 


.4780 



.2573 
0 

.0523 
.3496 



.3752 
.0532 

.0613 

.4897 



$(0.1279) $(0.0952) $(0.1413) 



22,196 
61 
551 

13,545 
37 

36,292 
ICO 



48,519 
67 
4,497 
6 

19,731 

22 

72,747 

100 



.3975 
.0805 



.4780 



$ C 



1,306,351 

100 



1,306,351 
100 



$ 0.2599 

0 

.2927 
0 
0 
0 

.5526 



.4425 
.0540 

.0109 

.5074 



$(0.0452) 



674,686 
95 

20,120 
2 

25,739 
3 

920,545 
100 



a/lhe figures shown were taken froir State and district cost reports that were used by the States to cojTipute federal end State reirrburserr.ents . 

b/T.i\e Einery School District only niaintained cost records reflecting costs in two categories — food and related costs and labcr and related costs. 

c/liev \oik State only requires districts to accumulate costs in two categories — food and rrilK costs and labor and iniscellaneous costs. 

d/fiichigan uses a manual system to conpute district revenues. At the time of out review, the State had not deterrrined the arrount of revenue 
to be provided bo the Detroit School District for schcjl year 1977-78. Ihe district had recei^'ed advance payments in excess of costs resulting 
in the $0,0725 per meal surplus shown above. An adjustjrent will be made to elitrinete this surplus when the State receives the district's last 
two quarterly reports for school year 1977-78. 
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SCHCX)L BREAKFAST PROGRAM GROWTH FROM OCTOBr'l 1976 THROUGH OCIOBER 1978 



Breakfast program 
schcx>l district 



Schools Schools in breakfast program 
in district October October October Expansion 
October 1978 1976 1977 1978 achieved 



Arizona: 



Apache Junction 


4 


0 


0 


4 


4 


Bisbee 


3 


1 


1 


3 


2 


Tucson 


99 


19 


21 


21 


*> 
2 


California: 












Bnnery 


3 


3 


3 


3 


N// 


Long Beach 


77 


12 


16 


16 


4 


Michigan: 












Baldwin Conminity 


5 


3 


3 


4 


1 


Detroit 


302 


7 


43 


46 


39 


Mississippi : 










a/ (1) 


Biloxi 


11 


12 


12 


11 


Jackson 


54 


7 


10 


32 


25 


New York; 












Corniig (note b) 


17 


14 


14 


£/ 8 


£/ (6) 


New y.ork City 












No. 2 (note b) 


29 


24 


26 


26 


2 


No. 18 (note b) 


18 


0 


0 


18 


18 


No. 78 (note b) 


122 


1 


101 


121 


120 


Ohio: 












Cleveland (note b) 


173 


55 


55 


53 


d/ (2) 


Gallia County 


11 


0 


10 


10 


10 


Lorain (note b) 


20 


6 


9 


9 


3 


Wadsworth 


8 


1 


2 


3 


2 



a/Scliool closed because of declining enrollment. 

^C'.stricts where all or sane schools are mandated by the State to provide 
breakfast program's. 

c/Two schools were'.-dded to the breakfast program in December 1977; eight 
schools discontinued the program at the beginning of school year 1978-79 
because the program was losing money. 

d/Schools closed because of financial and desegregation problans. 
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